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HE House of Lords listened to a speech 

from Lord DuNRAVEN on Canadian 
Reciprocity yesterday week, and did other work in 
discussion and Bill-passing, sitting long enough to 
receive the Small Holdings Bill from the Commons, 
and read it a first time. This had meanwhile got 
through Report in the Lower House, and was passed 
there, with some new clauses embodying the recog- 
nition of the holdings as personalty, lengthening the 
term in which re-sale is not permissible, and so forth. 
The Commons also succeeded in passing the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill, and doing other business. 
But talk of various kinds—on the venerable but abusable 
principle of grievance first, Supply afterwards—put off 
the much-needed Vote on Account till Monday, the 
last legal day. 

In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Wemyss 
moved a timely amendment to the Water Companies 
Bill, extending its provisions to Corporations which 
supply water. It is pretty evident that the tyrants of 
the immediate future will be, not Mr. Burns’s “ lords 
“‘ of the manor,” not the wicked capitalists, but elected 
bodies of various kinds. But there were technical 
difficulties in the way of the insertion. The proceedings 
in the Lower House, which were protracted to enor- 
mous length by obstruction on.the Vote on Account, 
had previously included a great deal of minor talking 
and a long debate on the Irish Education Bill, which 
was carried by a large majority (99) in a small House. 
The doubtless pious, but obstructive, bodies of the 
Christian Brothers were the chief subjects of the fight. 
The Vote, however, was at last got, though it necessi- 
tated the House sitting till nearly three o’clock in the 
morning. 

On eeeday, in the House of Lords, the Lorp CHan- 
CELLOR made some sensible remarks on the disgraceful 
Eastbourne Bill, which, however, was allowed provision- 
ally to pass the second reading, and Lord HERSCHELL 
made some which can hardly be called sensible on the 
Vaccination question. Liberty to do anything noxious 
to the public appears to be the present watchword of 
Lord HERSCHELL’s party. The business of the House 
of Commons was, for the most part, the opposition to 
the usual Derby Day adjournment, which not for the 


In Parliament. 


from Epsom in time to vote, despite the ingenious 
conduct of Lord Etcno. That sprightly youth 
boldly threw himself into the breach, seconding the 
opposition in a white sheet of curious fashion, and 
making a burlesque speech sheltering his own incon- 
sistency under the great examples of the Front Bench 
Home Rulers, &c. The numbers were 158 to 144, and 
country Nonconformists who (just as they believe that 
the “law of primogeniture” compels a man to leave 
his land to his eldest son) have hitherto believed that 
the adjournment compels precious Mr. SAMUEL Evans 
and that singular savoury solicitor Mr. LLoyp GEORGE 
to go to Epsom willy-nilly,may sleep sound. Intimation 
was given that the House must at present have only a 
week’s holiday. It showed the same intense devotion 
to business which had brought about the afternoon vote 
by instantly counting itself out in the evening. 

But the complete reductio ad absurdum of the matter 
was not seen till Wednesday, when no House could be 
formed, and when, after the SreaKER had, according 
to Wednesday practice, given repeated law to truants, 
and trotted backwards and forwards between his house 
and the House in a manner unreasonable to require of 
him, a count-out was at last effected at four o'clock. 
Thus, great part of Tuesday was wasted on attempting 
to prevent the inevitable, and of the hundred and 
fifty-eight earnest protesters against idleness, not forty 
could be got to pay any attention to business. 

On Thursday it was known that the filibustering 
opposition to the Church Discipline Bill would do its 
worst, and it did. After hours of frivolous discussion, 
such as the SPEAKER declared he had never known on 
report, the closure was at last resorted to, and clause 
after clause forced through, till the Bill passed by 145 
to 17. There had been talk of interest on the County 
Council and Betterment, on Uganda, and on Lord 
Roserts and the WanTaGE Committee, 

Politics out of The Duke of DEVONSHIRE took part in 

Parliament. some political proceedings at Glasgow 
yesterday week, and in a dignified speech proceeded 
to “re-Whig” himself and to uncase Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt of something more than Whiggery. 
Mr. CHaPuin spoke at St. Albans this day week, and 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt at Braintree. The most 
important thing in Sir WiLLIaM Hakcourt’s speech 
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was his declining Colonel SAUNDERSON’s courteous in- 
vitation to come over to Belfast and look at things for 
himself. Curious ; but somehow we always thought 
Sir Witi1aM Harcourt would decline. He has had at 
the Home Office experience of the palpitating interest 
of Irish rows. Now palpitation is very bad for the 
heart, and the greater the heart is, clearly the greater 
will be the palpitation. And Sir WiILuiAy’s heart is 
undoubtedly great. Mr. GLADSTONE, much prayed 
for, at last made his speech on the London programme 
at the very suitable locality of the Memorial Hall. He 
accepted meekly the chastenings recently addressed to 
him by the Labour party, he implored us all not to be 
‘“‘harsh” to the. Eight-hours movement, and he was 
more shocked than it is easy to express at Lord 
SaLissurY’s suggestion that there is possibly no divine 
right in a House of Commons. Mr. GLADSTONE has 
since communicated with Mr. Smipron in the most 
effusive manner, and has showed that there is absolutely 
no such conciliator and convincer as the approach of your 
General Election. Mr. CourTNEY spoke at Saltash 
on Thursday, on which day Mr. BaLrour met a 
deputation on Leasehold Enfranchisement. 

Foreign and Foreign news at the end of last week was 
Colonial Affairs. at dead low water. A strange and appa- 
rently incredible rumour came from India on Monday, to 
the effect that some papers laid before Lord WaNTAGE'’s 
Committee by Lord Roperts have been burked. The 
answer given by Mr. Broprick to Lord Curzon on Thurs- 
day, however, virtually admits that something of the sort 
did take place, and readers who care to know what the 
contents of the communications of Lord RoBeErts are 
likely to have been will find something about them 
elsewhere in our columns. More details were published 
about Emin Pasha’s expedition, showing that it never 
got much beyond the middle of the western bank of the 
Albert Nyanza. The French Government have taken 
up the cause of their black militia in Uganda. At the 
beginning of this week the French papers waxed mad 
over that subject, as to which neither they nor we have 
any trustworthy intelligence whatever. Cholera reports 
from Persia and India were not good. Tuesday 
morning was once more full of sound and fury abroad 
on the Uganda question, M. Rizot making a speech 
on it in the French Chamber ; and all the while there 
is nothing certainly known at all. The Kanaka ques- 
tion in Queensland and the continued faction-fighting 
in Venezuela filled some space. There has also been a 
revolution in the non-British part of Honduras. On 
Thursday morning still further accounts were pub- 
lished of the enormous ruin and devastation caused by 
the Mauritius hurricane, which seems to have left 
hardly a building of importance standing, except the 
cathedral, to have destroyed the hope of sugar crops for 
two years to come, and to have been more fatal to life 
than many a considerable engagement. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that both Government and private aid will 
be forthcoming largely; but the disaster comes at an 
unlucky moment. News, but all vague and anti- 
quated, poured in about Uganda, pointing pretty 
steadily to the fact that the Roman Catholic converts 
had made up their minds to cut the throats of the 
Protestant converts, and were excessively and naturally 
annoyed that MM. the Protestants began.——A plot and 
the arrest of conspirators was reported from Honolulu, 
where there has been an uneasy feeling for some time 
past. The tariff modus vivendi between France and 
Spain has been got to work, putting at least a tem- 
porary end to a very awkward deadlock. Uganda—in 
some wild and intrinsically untrustworthy letters from 
a French missionary—again filled the papers yester- 
day, the chief other item being the election to the 
French Academy of M. LavissE, a most respectable 
man, whose preference to M. BRUNETIZRE on the one 
hand and M. Zoxa on the other is in full accordance 
with Academic tradition, 


Irelana, he Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites fought 
merrily at Navan on Wednesday, and 
the sacred blood of Davitr was drawn—whether 
with a “ pen” or not we cannot say. Preparations are 
being actively made for that Belfast Convention from 
which Lusin (that is to say, Sir WILLIAM Harcourt) 
will, alas! be away. 
The Durham The Bishop of DurHAM has earned no vulgar 
Strike. crown by his mediation in the disastrous 
Durham strike. It was offered at the right time, in 
the right manner (wherein it differed remarkably from 
certain other clerical mediations), and was completely 
successful. The men and the masters met at Bishop 
Auckland. After discussion under the Bishop’s pre- 
sidency, and it is said partly owing to his represen- 
tations, the masters consented to accept the ten per 
cent. reduction and nothing more, for the present. 
This is highly creditable to them. The miners deserve 
not the slightest sympathy, their whole conduct having 
been marked by a selfish greed which exceeds the 
worst things recorded or fabled of oppressive “ rich 
“men” in times past. But the misery which they 
were inflicting on the guiltless was so great that any 
means, short of complete concession to their unjust 
demands, to stop it were laudable. 


The London At the end of last week the London County 
County Council. Council delivered its constituents, the rate- 
payers of London, bound hand and foot (unless the law 
shall haply loose them) into the hands of the Trade- 
Unions by adopting, with Sir Toomas Farrer’s altera- 
tions, Mr. Burns’s resolution that no contractors be 
employed unless they pay Trade-Union wages. No 
more corrupt act in the proper sense of corruption has 
ever been done by even an American municipal 
“ring.” But the Council may pride itself on main- 
taining its democratic character. For democracy is only 
Greek for corruption, and corruption is only Latin for 
democracy. On Wednesday Sir PETER EDLIN made 
reference to the policy of the Council in endeavouring 
to alter assessments, and the vast amount of time 
which this takes up. The disgraceful conduct of the 
Council towards Sir PETER himself is well known ; but 
in their assessment policy we must again pronounce 
them consistent. ‘‘ Raise middle and upper-class assess= 
“ ments that you may pay lower-class workmen over the 
“market rate” is the Council’s motto, and again it is 
echt-demokratisch. 

The Law Sir FRANCIS JEUNE has succeeded to the 

Courts. Presidency of the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division. Some lay, but not much pro- 
fessional, surprise was felt at the selection of Mr. 
Barnes, Q.C., as his colleague for the vacancy. 
The BarNarD Peerage case was decided by the House 
of Lords, after no very long hearing, as hearings go in 
such matters, in favour of Mr. VANE on Monday. 
The ATTORNEY-GENERAL v. SMITH, in which judgment 
was delivered on Wednesday, though the judgment 
was eminently reasonable, gave a curious example of 
the proceedings which constitutionally governed coun- 
tries tolerate, though they would be screamed at as 
oppressive in the highest degree if attempted under a 
despotism. Certain pictures had been valued for pro- 
bate. Years afterwards they were sold at a much 
larger sum, and the Crown sought to make the un- 
happy executors liable for increased duty. And it had, 
it seems, some statutory justification, the judgment 
being given rather as to the personal liability of the 
executors and the merits of the case than as to the 
right of the Crown to claim. Pray, if the pictures had 
sold for less than the valuation, would the Treasury 
have refunded ? Mr. Justice Nortu, after a rather 
long delay, gave judgment on Thursday in WALTER v. 
Sremnxorrr. The judgment was pretty much what 
was expected by the knowing. The injunction went 
in regard to the copyrighted “Rupyarp KIPLING 
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“ article,” and the general principle that there is 
no right to copy copyright matter was established. 
But no damages were given, the plaintiffs had no 
costs beyond a certain date, and the judge ex- 
pressed his opinion that, having regard to what has 
been the practice for so many years, the defendants 
should have had warning before proceedings were 
taken. There will be very general agreement in this. 
As to the whole question, it is, no doubt, very hard 
that valuable matter should be extracted without 
leave ; but the decision must leave editors of evening 
papers asking How is the QuEEN’s Government to be 
carried on? 

This day week, in the New Thames Yacht 
Club’s Channel match, the Meteor had her 
revenge on the Jverna, and won, after a very close 
and pretty race; the Queen Mab repeating her success 
among the forties. In the Royal Harwich Regatta on 
Monday the positions were once more reversed, the 
Iverna winning ; but the Queen Mab held, not un- 
challenged, her pride of place in the second class. She 
was disqualified, however, next day, and in the sailing 
of that day the calms gave her no chance, while they 
favoured the Meteor and were against the Jverna. It 
may be suggested, by the way, that this alternate 
business among the bigger yachts, which has been 
common of late years, becomes after a time slightly 
monotonous. With real sailing weather and a heavy 
sea the Queen Mab once more proved her goodness in a 
forty match got up by the Brightlingsea Club on 
Thursday. 


Racing. 


Yachting. 


The English racing of the end of last week 
has lost its interest since the Derby. The 
French Prix du Jockey Club, on Sunday, was at the 
mercy of Baron ScHICKLER’s two horses, whereof Fra 
Angelico might have won, but Chéne Royal did. The 
first day of the Epsom meeting provided sport good 
enough to keep the racing men of the House of 
Commons where nae Commons-men should have been, 
and secure Sir WILFRID Lawson’s victory. For the 
chief race of the day, the Woodcote Stakes, Colonel 
Norta’s Quickly Wise and Baron DE ROoTHSCHILD’s 
Le Nicham (which, it may be observed, means, 


_ being interpreted, The Nizam) ran a dead heat. 


This was not run off, the stakes being divided, as was 
also the case with another tie in the Norbury Plate. 
The Epsom Plate brought out a field of thirteen, from 
which Lord Braprorp’s Cuttlestone won, after a very 
close race with Prince SottyKkorr’s Lord George. 
Fine weather, a fair field, a long-delayed start, a good 
race, and an utterly unexpected victory distinguished the 
Derby next day. It is to be hoped that the fortunate 
person who, just before the race, took 7,500/. to 150/. 
about Sir Hugo “got the odds from a good man,” 
like another in the same situation. Lord BrapFrorp’s 
successes ought always to be popular. But if many 
persons expected La Fléche to be beaten, it was not by 
Sir Hugo, and if anybody expected a French horse to 
run third, it was not Bucentaure. After Orme’s eclipse, 
however, surprises were expected, and they came. The 
chief race of Thursday, the Grand Prize, was almost 
as much an upset of the Guineas form as the Derby, 
Mr. Cooper’s The Lover beating Curio hollow. 


Cricket, he Universities had unequal fortune in 

the matches with county elevens, which 
finished yesterday week. Yorkshire beat Cambridge 
by seven wickets ; but Oxford, thanks to the capital 
batting of Mr. PALarRET, managed to get the better of 
Lancashire by seven runs; the wickets in each case, 
owing to the break-up of the weather, being very 
treacherous and unchancy. In the cricket decided on 
‘Tuesday, a very strong Surrey eleven were too much for 
the Oxford men, and beat the University by an innings 
and 49, though Mr. Jones and Mr. Paatret played 
excellently in both innings. Middlesex overcame the 


as yet constantly unlucky Sussex team by nine wickets, 
and Yorkshire treated Derbyshire to a follow-on and a 
beating. There was good batting in the Cambridge 
Twelve v. Sixteen match. This was drawn on Wednes- 
day slightly in favour of the Twelve, who had four 
wickets in hand to get sixteen runs. 


A strange collision occurred at Bir- 
mingham yesterday week, between Mid- 
land and North-Western trains, with results disastrous, 
but not so disastrous as might have been anticipated. 
——At the LEYLAND sale, this day week, two of the 
BuRNE-JONES pictures brought 7,000 guineas between 
them, and perhaps the buyer of “ The Wine of Circe” 
had it better cheap at 1,350/. The Rossetrtis sold 
well, though less well. Sir Jonn Miuuais’s “ Eve of 
“ St. Agnes,” the first picture which restored the repu- 
tation of English art with French critics, fetched 
2,100 guineas, and the Old Masters went fairly. 
Among the dinners of the week, the Welsh dinner at 
the Mansion House last Saturday, and that of the 
Society of Authors on Tuesday, may be noticed. The 
former was unfortunately memorable for the sad death 
of Admiral Mayne, and, if gossip may be trusted, for a 
piece of disloyal unmannerliness and folly on the part 
of certain notorious members of Parliament which 
should surely have been met at the point of the boot. 
At the latter, Professor Micuart Foster spoke with 
brilliancy, as usual, and Mr. Frank Stockton suggested 
the British cabman as a match for the American pirate. 
Some very useful and liberal alterations in postal 
arrangements have been made by Sir JAMES FERGUSSON 
this week, the chief being the abolition of the vexatious 
charge for re-direction. The Duke of ConnauGuT 
opened a new pier, one of the handsomest on the 
south coast, at Southampton on Thursday. The 
Theatres Committee have agreed on their report, which 
we shall discuss in detail on a future occasion, 


This day week the old experience of Lord 
Correspondence. (+ descended in mild reproach 
on the Fair-trading head of Lord Sa.ispury; and 
Professor Munro of Manchester tried, in vain, to get 
out of the very deep pit into which Mr. BaLrour and 
Mr. T. W. RussEtt had lowered him and his Irish 
statistics. Major G. F. Ta.zor, the Persian tobacco 
Concessioner, has corrected some misstatements in that 
awkward matter. 


Obituary. M. Mapier DE MontJAv’s name has been at 
* different periods during the last half-cen- 
tury prominent in French politics. He was not a man 
of much ability, but a good specimen enough of the 
honest, if hot-headed, Republican. The sudden death 
of Admiral Mayne, after he had attended and spoken 
at the Lorp Mayor’s Welsh dinner this day week, 
deprives the navy of a good officer, and the Tory party 
of perhaps its most popular member in Wales. The 
Admira] had won Pembroke gallantly for the Conserva- 
tives, and his place will be hard to fill. Sir Francis 
BuRDETT was the inheritor of an old baronetcy and a 
famous name. Mr. E. K. Karsiake, Q.C., had been 
better known at one time than recently at the Bar, and 
was a man of much ability and humour. Mrs. 
Croom Ropertson had done good service to Girton 
College, of which she was the first secretary, and for a 
much longer time the bursaress. 


Books, &c. Two interesting books have been published 
by Messrs. Sampson Low this week, the 
Life of Charles Keene—a good draughtsman, a good 
Tory, and a good man—by Mr. G. 8S. Layarp; and 
Sir C. Gavan Durry’s Conversations with Carlyle, one 
of the most entertaining and satisfactory contributions 
to CaRLYLE literature that have yet been made. 
M. Lavepan’s play, Le Prince d’Awrec, was produced 
with success at the Paris Vaudeville on Wednesday. 
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LORD ROBERTS AND THE OLD SOLDIER. 


N the first of a series of articles on the State 

of the Army, published in the Times of 
Monday, the writer, while hesitating in the distribution 
of praise and blame on the labours and results of Lord 
WANTAGE’s Committee, seems to have no doubt on one 
point. “ The evidence,” he says, “ also shows that even 
“the army regards long service as opposed to short 
“ service and a Reserve as an anachronism ; and it gives 
“the coup de grace to that myth the valuable old 
“ soldier.” Now we think that not merely the pane- 
gyrists, but even some of the detractors, of the old 
soldier would admit that he is a difficult person to give 
the coup de grace to. While the former would praise 
him for being tough, even the latter would grant that 
he is devilish sly. And those who call him a myth 
should remember that myths themselves are terrible 
fellows for cropping up again after destruction. Perhaps 
the old soldier is not quite done for yet in favour of his 
supplanters—-the Weedy Boy and the elusive Reservist. 
We hope he is not; we shall endeavour to show that, 
in the opinion at least of one person worth listening to, 
he most certainly is not. 

Immediately after the passage just cited, the Times’ 
writer expresses surprise that Sir FREDERICK [Lord] 
Roserts and other Indian authorities were not asked 
for their opinion on this and other matters. About the 
same time paragraphs appeared in certain newspapers 
as tothe suppression of documents alleged to have been 
communicated by Lord Roserts himself to the Com- 
mittee. Suppression is an ugly word, and one which 
there is no particular object in using, though Lord 
CuRzON extracted from Mr. Broprick, on Thursday, a 
virtual admission that there had been something of 
the sort. Asa matter of fact, the opinions of Lord 
Roberts on this point of the old soldier, whose dying 
kick the Times thinks it has witnessed, and on many 
other points concerned, are very well known indeed, 
and have not been given merely in corners. They were 
published eight years ago in the Nineteenth Century. 
More recently those whose business it is to know have 
had more than one opportunity of knowing that Lord 
Roserts has not changed his mind on the subject of 
short service and Reserve versus long service and 
Reserve, and it would have been exceedingly strange 
if Lord WanTaGe’s Committee had been left without 
evidence of the fact. If such inkling as they had 
of Lord Roserts’s opinions both on the matter of 
their commission in general and on the evidence of 
other persons coming before them on that matter, 
left the Committee under the impression that he 
thinks the old soldier a myth, dead and done for, or 
suffering under his cowp de grace, some information of 
ours which is not likely to be out is most wofully so. 
We would venture our heads that the opinions to which 
Lord Roserts would in such circumstances give the 
weight of his name, and of an experience certainly 
second to none now available in the British army, as 
gained in service at once long, arduous, and brilliant, 
would on the subject of the old soldier, of getting him, 
of keeping him, and of making use of him, be utterly 
opposed to the “anachronism,” the “ myth,” and the 
coup de grace theories. 

It will be remembered that the four most important 
pieces of evidence on the subject before the Committee 
were given by the Duke of CampripGE, by Lord 
WOLSELEY, by Sir EveLyn Woop, and by Sir REpvers 
‘BuLter. But these distinguished officers differed re- 
markably among themselves. Sir REDVERS was the 
most uncompromising advocate of the present system, 
approving the seven years’ colour-service and five years’ 
Reserve, and thinking the old soldier an impostor. 
Lord WoLsELEY would have only three years’ colour- 
service, and believes in young soldiers quand méme. 


Sir EveLyn Woop likes old soldiers, and would have 
them, in some cases, up to twenty-one years’ service, 
if he could get them; and the Commander-in-Chief, 
though not quite without variation, held roundly that 
the longer a man is in the service the better man 
he is. So the old soldier is not a myth in the 
opinion of Sir EVELYN or of the Duke ; and from Lord 
RoseErts’s opinions, published and unpublished, it may 
be said confidently that he is not a myth in the opinion 
of the Indian Commander-in-Chief. Lord Roserts 
has never, we believe, quitted the opinion which was 
constantly held by the Duke of WELLINGTON—nay, 
which was expressed by that distinguished warrior, 
Lord CARDWELL, when he was turning the British 
army upside down—that there is nothing like the 
old soldier. It is, of course, quite possible—it is, 
indeed, quite legitimate—to retort, “Yes; but how 
“are you to get him and keep him?” And though 
it would be effective, as a mere debating rejoinder, to 
ask the querist whether he himself either gets or keeps 
the Weedy Boy and the vanishing Reservist in good 
condition, it would be unsatisfactory for practical 
purposes, though not quite so unsatisfactory as the too 
practical fact that desertion makes the supply of the 
boys run away at the spigot almost as fast as it is 
poured in at the bung, and that, by the testimony of 
his warmest admirers, the Reservist deteriorates rapidly. 
But Lord Rosperts has ideas far more positive than 
the tu quoque. He sticks to his old plan of training 
boys to the army; he does not hold to the idea of a 
local Indian force, and so on. But his main preference 
would, we believe, be for a service of three years 
with the colours, which should be at the end of the 
three years prolonged, either for nine years with 
the colours, or nine in the Reserve, and, at the end 
of the twelve, yet again for nine years, to the full 
twenty-one. The frauds of stoppages and deferred 
pay he would have abolished. He would certainly not 
discourage entrance into the Reserve, but would make 
it what it is called—a Reserve, and not a first-line 
kept in the background, as, according to its warmest 
eulogists, it is at present. 


These views, some of which Lord Rosperts worked 
out ina paper written at Simla some fifteen months 
ago, he must have been tempted to develop since, by 
and in contrast with the evidence given before Lord 
WantaGeE’s Committee. They cannot be commented on 
here in detail, as to their bearings on recruiting, on 
the home and foreign circle of relief, of the localiza- 
tion and drilling of the Reserve, and other suchlike 
matters. We may have something to say of them 
hereafter. But it is evident that the main points on 
which he is at issue with some great authorities at home 
are the advocacy of long service, if it can be managed, 
and the belief that it can, the relegation of the Reserve 
(not by any means its abolition) to its proper place as 
a real Reserve, and the cessation of the present singular 
fancy for actually tempting men away from the colours 
into it. Heis not, we believe, at issue with anybody of 
importance in the belief that the present delusive and 
offensive system of stoppages is one main obstacle 
to the popularity of the army. But we should 
imagine that he attaches special weight to the plan 
of giving an earlier opportunity than is offered at 
present of leaving the army without discredit, if the 
recruit finds that he dislikes it, and to the compensating 
plan of offering every inducement to those who do like 
it to hold on with the colours as long as possible. And 
there is very much to be said for this. There are, 
indeed, other drawbacks to the popularity of army 
service which are more intangible and more trouble- 
some. Perhaps the greatest of them all is the 
mysterious atmosphere of disrepute which in Britain 
hangs about the soldier. It is right to protest, 
and we have never failed to protest, against 
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such results or evidences of this as the objection 
to soldiers in uniform. But the British publican 
follows, he does not lead, the feeling of the British 
public in its lower and middle classes on this 
point. No one who knows anything of the lower 
classes can be ignorant of the horror with which the 
‘listing of a son, of the disgust which the marriage of 
a daughter, not merely with a “ full private,” but with 
a man on good special pay, but still in the army, and 
still wearing uniform, is regarded by them. It is 
certain, however, that this disrepute will not be 
diminished by the plan of passing weedy and unsteady 
boys as rapidly through the ranks as possible. Deser- 
tion and bad conduct naturally go hand in hand among 
enlisted babies, such as that martial young gentleman 
of fourteen in the Midland counties whose enlistment 
caused grief in the soul of some Radical member of 
Parliament the other day. 

Unless, then, we mistake Lord Roperts’s ideas, he 
would unhesitatingly affirm the value of the old soldier, 
and frame his scheme expressly so as to secure him. 
But he would not revive the old form of long service 
or insist on engagement for better for worse. He 
would, on the contrary, give every facility for a dis- 
gusted recruit to leave as soon as he had given the 
service a fair trial and found it did not suit him. He 
would not discourage the Reserve, but he would not 
tempt men into it, instead of keeping them with the 
colours ; and, above all, he would frown on the idea of 
regarding the Reserve as a thing to fly to on the first 
stress of foreign service, on the first call for a fighting 
line. He would give plentiful food, free—really free 
—clothing, and solid and untampered-with pay and 
pension. What else he would do to make the soldier 
comfortable and respectable when he had got him, 
everybody who has followed Lord Roserts’s career in 
India knows. But the getting and keeping the soldier 
is the main point, and it is evident that next to getting 
him as good as possible Lord Roserts would put the 
keeping him as long as he can be kept. 


UGANDA. 


OR some time past the reports from Uganda have 
shown, by internal evidence, that they were the 
work of an imitator of Mr. Riper HaGGarp. Of late 
it has further become clear that he is a person of violent 
Roman Catholic sympathies. Now at last we discover 
that he is directly inspired by a member, or members, 
of the mission founded by Cardinal LavicerIz. The 
stories he tells are abundantly striking, and in all ways 
worthy of both sources of his inspiration. The plot of 
the romance is simple, but full of capabilities. A 
Roman Catholic King of Uganda, that pious monarch 
MwanGa, who murdered Bishop HaNnNINGTON, has been 
attacked by a wicked combination of heretics and un- 
believers, headed by Captains LuGaRD and WILLIAMS. 
After heroic exertions, and in spite of the prayers of 
the meek and holy men of the Roman Catholic Missions, 
he has been driven from his ancestral realm, while the 
agent of the East Africa Company has seated himself 
on the blood-stained throne of Uganda, with a cour- 
bash as rod of justice, and a double-barrelled elephant 
gun as sceptre, no doubt. 
This is a very pretty story in its way, and has all 


_ the elements of a boy’s book of superior quality with 


everything handsome about it. As a sober version of 
anything which can be conceived to have happpened 
within the “sphere of influence” of the East Africa 
Company it is of less value. That there is trouble in 
Uganda, and that the contending parties may call 
themselves “Roman Catholic” or ‘“ Protestant” ac- 
cording to taste or interest, that the native chiefs have 
endeavoured to play off one set of the white intruders 


into their country against another, and that the 
missionaries among the white men have sometimes 
allowed their zeal for their respective “ doxies ” to eat 
up their discretion—all these are propositions which 
may be accepted as probable. If it has all happened, it 
will amount to no new thing, but will only be a repe- 
tition in modern circumstances of very ancient his- 
torical conflicts. It is, however, too much to ask. us to 
believe that English officers have been guilty of foment- 
ing and directing attacks on Roman Catholic Missions * 
and the massacre of their converts. This is the story 
compiled out of the letters of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries. That it should be so compiled and 
believed in Paris is only one proof more of the 
little love our neighbours bear us, and the vitality 
of their flattering estimate of our cunning, ferocity, 
and determination. Under the influence of this dis- 
like and this superstition of theirs, they are equally 
ready to believe any evil of us and credulous in accept- 
ing the most absurd accusations. When the French 
papers indulge in bounce, we must simply let them 
rave; and when M. Rigor takes an arrogant pose 
before the Chamber, he may be left to play to his 
native gallery. When German papers make English 
wickedness a whipping-boy for Count Caprivi, that, 
also, is of no consequence. We in the meantime can 
wait to hear what Captain LuGaRD has to say. From the 
reports which left before the 8th January it appears that 
MwanGa was threatening an attack on a “ Protestant ” 
chief, who had been told to defend himself by Captain 
WILLIAMs, and had received a promise of support if he 
was the aggrieved party. If the attack was made and 
the help given, it is possible that a series of transac- 
tions did take place which, with the help of angry 
disappointment and not too much scruple in accuracy 
of statement among the Roman Catholic missionaries, 
may have in their turn produced the raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones story so greedily swallowed by the French 
newspapers. Captain LuGarD was, of course, only 
doing his duty in protecting those who are under 
our protection; and, if the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries openly took sides with MwanGa, they bave 
themselves to thank for whatever inconvenience the 
course has entailed upon them. 


The decision of HER MaJesty’s Government to ex- 
press no opinion until it receives Captain LuGakRp’s 
reports needs no justification. If there is any one who 
seriously thinks that it is showing unnecessary reti- 
cence, he may be recommended to read the letters of 
‘ather GUILLERMANN, quoted from the Kélnische Volks- 
zeitung. These letters are, in fact, the evidence on 
which the charges brought against Captain LuGARD 
and Captain WILLIaMs are based. Mgr. Hirt has 
done no more than repeat what he has heard 
from the missionaries up-country. Now these letters 
only prove that the Fathers have been severely 
hustled by somebody, and that they are very angry 
with Captain Lugarp and Captain WiLLIAMs. There 
is not a jot of evidence that the English officers are 
responsible for the hustling. “They,” says Father 
GUILLERMANN, “killed women and children, stole our 
“ hats, and took us to Captain WILLIAMS, who said we 
“were his prisoners.” Who “they” were remains ob- 
scure, and it is not extravagant to guess that. Captain 
WILLIAMs’s most effectual means of saving the mission- 
aries’ lives was to take them under his charge. Again, 
‘ather GUILLERMANN says, “ Captain LuGarD spoke us 
“fair, but it is plain that we are his prisoners.” 
Yet it appears from Father GUILLERMANN’s own words 
that he and his brethren refused to leave the fort in 
which they are “imprisoned” because they were safe 
nowhere else, and that when they were asked for their 
parole, they declared the demand absurd because they 
had nowhere else to go to. Surely this is a case in 
which “ stockades do not a prison make, nor palm-leaf 
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“huts a cage.” ‘“ What a shame,” says the father, 
“* for France to see her sons imprisoned in an English 
“ fort, and reviled like the commonest criminals!” 
France would hardly prefer to hear that her sons’ throats 
had been cut by black Protestants. As for the “‘ revil- 
“‘ ing,” the only example given of it is the discomfort of 
Father MouLLEc, who has to sleep on a reed bed under 
a “ tattered piece of wretched cotton stuff.” We dare 
say Captain WILLIAMS lies no better, and we are sure 
Sr. Pav was often even worse lodged. Decidedly it 
is advisable to wait for further reports. If the wait- 
ing is tedious, we must endure the inconvenience. 
Time and space cannot be annihilated, even to make 
Sir Wiuu14am Harcourt happy. Nor do we see 
what steps Her MaJesty’s Government can take 
to make him happy. Any messenger sent out, 
even from Zanzibar, would only cross Captain 
LuGaRp’s messenger. In time we shall learn what 
the Company’s officers have to say about the 
series of events which have ended in the expulsion of 
MwanGa from Uganda and the “imprisonment,” so- 
called, of the sons of France. The report will be the 
more interesting because it will explain how Captain 
LuGarD has contrived to pick up the considerable sur- 


viving wreckage of Emin Pasha’s government, which - 


was so wonderfully rescued by Mr. STaNLEY. 


The criticism that this confusion in Uganda, and the 
international trouble it is likely to cause, serve to illus- 
trate the weakness of governing dependencies by Com- 
panies, or leaving them large and necessarily ill-defined 
powers, is obvious, but it is perfectly sound. The 
inconveniences of the system have been manifest at all 
times, and are now greater than they ever were. Com- 
munications are much more rapid, ard States are no 
longer disposed to allow their subjects to carry on wars 
on the other side of the world with their own resources. 
It is certain that foreign nations will hold HER 
MaJesty’s Government responsible for the acts of these 
Companies. They, again, can be made to answer for 
any excesses they may commit, and may be punished 
by the forfeiture of their Charter; but the control 
exercised over their officers by the State must neces- 
sarily be indirect, and, if they are suppressed, the burden 
of administration in the territory they have occupied is 
thrown on the Government. In this case the risk is 
further complicated by the difficulties of the Com- 
pany, which was understood, some time ago, to 
be prepared to retire from Uganda because its re- 
sources were not adequate to the work thrown on 
it. By the help of missions, so it said, the Com- 
pany has been able to hold its ground. A govern- 
ing body which is dependent on missionary support 
is ill placed to keep the balance even between 
missionaries and their foreign rivals in the midst 
of an anarchical negro kingdom. There have been 
complaints from the missionaries that the Com- 
pany’s officers have not been sufficiently zealous in 
resisting Roman Catholic aggression. This increases 
the improbability of the story that Captain LuGarp 
has behaved in the manner alleged. But it also sug- 
gests doubts whether he has not been subject to pres- 
sure which he may not have had the power to control 
in quarters which the financial position of the Company 
compels him to consider. 


BACKING HORSES. 


Ww™ in the world do people back horses? This is 
a question which often pursues the mind given 


over to “problems.” If Mr. BrowninG had happened 


to think of it, he might have written a poem called 
“ Juggins,” in which a backer of horses explains his 
motives in several thousand lines of blank verse to a 
friend who is never allowed to put in a word. We do not 


think that this would have been the most unpopular 
of Mr. Brownine’s studies in psychological analysis. 

The great problem vexes one most after such a 
Derby as that of this week. The former favourite, 
who carried the monkeys of the classes and the 
half-crowns of the masses, was incapacitated, we 
understand, by toothache, or mumps, or something 
worse, and took no part in the contest. This cannot 
have been encouraging to his backers. On the other 
hand, they had the satisfaction of living, as it were, 
in a novel of Mr. Haw.ey Smart's; for the tooth- 
ache of Orme was said to have been produced by 
felonious means. We may, then, set the diversion of 
being able to chatter about Orme against the loss of 
money and the general sense of insecurity in stables. 
But when the Derby was actually run, it was gained by 
an outsider, an animal called Sir Hugo, at 40 to I. 
The favourite was second; and a brute at 100 to I 
gota place. Is not this enough to make the most 
unceasing backer reflect, and ask himself why he is so 
foolish ? The horse, as the Scotch Psalmist says, “ is a 
“ deceitful thing.” His “ previous performances ” are 
no index at all to what he may do next. Sometimes 
he takes it into his head to run; sometimes he feels 
no inclination to exert himself. Thus no human skill 
can tell what a horse can really do; for, as all the 
horses in a race are unknown quantities, no calculation 
can apply to their performances. But even if the 
horse were not a deceitful thing, the owner is, 
and so is the trainer, and so is the jockey, and so 
are they who nobble as they go. “Life is all a 
variorum,” and racing is the most accidental part 
of it; and yet people back horses. From an essay 
by Mr. LonGUEVILLE, in the New Review, it seems 
that the true philosopher looks on racing as partly 
a game of skill, like whist—an impious comparison. 
Whist might be a little like racing, if you never 
knew how many cards were in a pack, if trumps 
might change in the course of one deal, if the ace 
occasionally declined to take the knave, and if half the 
players cheated. If the noble and intellectual game 
were played on these principles, then whist would be 
very like racing ; but, then, who would play whist ? Or 
rather, perhaps, if whist were thus mixed and modified, 
whist would be a great popular sport, the newspapers 
would contain many columns about it daily, and 
prophets would vaticinate about the changes of trumps 
and the chances that the ten might take the 
knave. Mr. LONGUEVILLE writes as if “ public form” 
were a matter of scientific study. It is a matter of 
study, no doubt, and an exercise of memory, but all void 
and vain. Nobody can foresee that such a horse will 
have mumps; that such another will choose to exert 
himself, while a third will prove indolent or cowardly. 
What was Sir Hugo’s “ public form”? ‘“ Lower 
Remove,” not much above; yet he won. We might 
as well try to determine from the “ public form” of a 
flirt whom she is likely to marry in the end. It is all 
mere idle guesswork ; yet the appearance of knowledge 
lures men to their bane. ‘Those who do not bet do no 
harm beyond wasting over tips and racing newspapers 
the time which, if properly spent, might enable 
them to master Sordello, or to learn German, or to 
unravel the Hittite inscriptions. 


Their one joy is to say, “Didn’t I tell you so?” 
when the horse of their choice happens to be a winner. 
As for those who bet, of course they merely lose their 
money. They have really a far better chance at 
roulette, where the odds can be exactly calculated, and 
where you are never “ welshed” by the Bank. But to 
the millions of England, racing is just what the Lottery 
is to Italy. It has a promise of “ good things” to 
come, or to “ come off,” and, though the good things 
hardly ever do come off, the promise always remains. 
In millions of dull lives, the chance of winning is the 
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one little far-off gleam of hope and of luck; they 
“ follow the gleam” like the Laureate’s philosophers. 
They will always follow the gleam, and the favourite. 
By no number of Ormes and Sir Hugos can they be 
disenchanted, and won from that which, in their 
existences, is the solitary flicker of Romance. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S LAST SURRENDER. 


ORALISTS have said a good many severe things 
of the game of politics, and it must be admitted 
that in many of its aspects it is not attractive to the 
ethical eye. But there is a frank ignobility about it 
in some of its latest developments, a naiveté of mean- 
ness which almost puts on the semblance of a redeem- 
ing feature. The vote-hunting politician applies himself 
with so transparent a candour to his sordid shifts and 
compromises, he is, as it were, so simplex immunditiis, 
that his very cynicism at last produces the effect of a 
sort of inverted innocence ; and the original disgust of 
the critical onlooker at the moral obliquities of the 
vote-hunt is finally merged in mere surprise at 
the almost infantile character of the manceuvres by 
which it is prosecuted. Seldom has this combination 
of feelings been more strongly appealed to than 
by Mr. Guiapstone’s speech of last Tuesday night 
at the Farringdon Street Memorial Hall, when, amid 
the uproarious cheers of his supporters, he bolted the 
London Programme whole, and took a pretty large 
bite at that “unripe” question which he so recently 
declared to be still a long way off maturity. Why his 
followers should have cheered so uproariously at the 
first of these performances it is not quite easy to 
see. It was nothing to what Mr. GLADSTONE has done 
ere this with no election near at hand, and it is cer- 
tainly less than nothing to what he might fairly be 
expected to do with a dissolution imminent. Did any 
one suppose that he would find any difficulty in any 
item of the London Programme, that he would hesitate 
to go for the abolition of the City Corporation, or for 
the disfranchisement of its constituents, or for the 
confiscation of corporate and guild property? Was he 
expected to “crane ” at the taxation of ground values, 
or at the investiture of the London County Council 
with the control of the police? Surely not. If Mr. 
GLADSTONE has not declared himself in favour of all 
these measures before this, it is simply because no 
suitable occasion of doing so has ever presented itself. 
He has never, to our knowledge, intimated the faintest 
objection to any of them ; and we, at least, have always 
regarded it as certain that before he finally sent forth 
his followers to the attempt to repeat their municipal 
victory of the spring in the Parliamentary contest 
of the summer, he would take some opportunity of 
declaring his adhesion to them all. 


The labour question, however, stands on an entirely 
different footing. There Mr. GLapsTONE had more 
than once avowed himself the victim of scruples. 
There he had several times professed himself unable to 
go all lengths with the Socialistic section of his 
followers, and on this question, therefore, his utter- 
ances of the other night are much more interesting, 
both in themselves and in their illustration of the 
depth of self-abasement to which, in pursuit of 
votes, he is prepared to descend. Mr. GLADSTONE 
has in the course of his long political life had 
many humiliating tasks to perform; but we doubt 
whether he has ever before set himself one so 
painful to the last surviving sensibilities of his self- 
respect. He had refused, as no one can have forgotten, 
to receive a deputation from the London Trades 
Council on the subject of the Eight-hours Bill. He 
had even written them a letter in which he had ex- 
plained to them that at the present stage of the ques- 


tion he saw no prospect of advantage even in dis- 
cussing it; and he must be aware that this letter was 
not only treated with marked disrespect by its re- 
cipients, but only narrowly escaped the indignity of 
being put “behind the fire.” Since then it has been 
intimated to him from the same quarter that it was a 
matter of complete indifference to the working-men’s 
representatives whether he took up the question or let 
it alone. Yet he could bring himself to say the other 
night that, having recently had a communication from 
the Trades Council by which they have put him “in 
“ possession of their views,” he has had “ the pleasure ” 
of addressing a letter to their Secretary to state that 
“ T think I am in a condition to enter on a conference 
“ with them ; and, if it should be their desire, I should 
“be most happy to see them on one of the earliest 
“days after Whitsuntide.” The “pleasure” of ad- 
dressing this letter to the Secretary of a body which 
had treated the writer with something very like con- 
tumely must have been acute indeed ; and it cannot 
but have been enhanced by the fact that it has been 
apparently proved impossible to find even a colourable 
excuse for the complete change of front. Indeed, the 
very sentence with which Mr. GLADSTONE prefaces the 
intimation that he has “climbed down” suggests 
the best of reasons for remaining where he was. 
Having refused to receive, through a deputation 
from the London Trades Council, a statement of 
their views of the Eight-hours question, he now 
writes to tell them that, since they have put him 
in possession of these views through the medium of 
the post, he will be happy to hear them stated at a 
personal interview on one of the earliest days after 
Whitsuntide. The deplorable lameness—unless, indeed, 
we ought rather to call it the cynical clumsiness—of 
the explanation has not been in any degree corrected 
by the letter which Mr. GLapsToNE has addressed to 
Mr. SHIPTON since delivering his speech, and in which 
he says that the resolutions forwarded to him, with 
their accompanying explanations, by the Secretary have 
supplied him with “a sufficiently definite view of the 
“ desires expressed by the Trades Council” to enable 
him to enter with advantage into a conference with 
them. But when was there ever any doubt as to the 
“ desires” of the Council? The desire of the Council 
notoriously is, and always has been, to get the Legis- 
lature to fix by statutory enactment a universal com- 
pulsory limit of eight hours to the working day. Mr. 
GLADSTONE has always known that this was their desire ; 
but, whereas but a few weeks ago he held that its 
object was at present so far from having been found to 
be desirable that it would be a waste of time even to 
discuss it with them, he will now be “most happy” 
to meet them, at the earliest date possible, in conference 
on the subject. 


Nor is this all. He is equally happy—he is even, 
perhaps, more eager to assure them in advance—that, 
though he cannot yet adopt the entire programme of 
the Council, and force it on the whole community of 
employers and workmen, he already sees his way to 
compelling a few selected victims to accept it. The 
London County Council may make it a condition of 
all their contracts that the contractors shall limit the 
hours of their workmen to eight a day, while paying 
them, of course, an undiminished rate of wages, and 
remarking to the ratepayer, “ Pray check us whenever 
* you think we are getting too philanthropic at your 
“expense.” Other municipal bodies might take ex- 
ample from the London County Council, and frame 
their contracts subject to the “check” of their 
constituents in the same way. Railway Companies 
—nowhere mentioned by name, but referred to 
as “those Corporations whose property is counted 
“not only by millions, but by hundreds of mil- 
“ lions "—railway Companies might, Mr. GLADSTONE 
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= 
thinks, be legitimately compelled to accept an eight- 
hour day; and so—most astonishing of all—might 
limited liability Companies, on the ground that “ they 
“ exist by virtue of special privileges created by Act 
“of Parliament.” It is easy to see that it is no 
mere “communication from the Secretary of the 
“London Trades Council” which has thus marvel- 
lously ripened Mr. GLADSTONE’s opinion on the Labour 
question. It was a communication from some one 
nearer home—a reminder from some influential 
machine-man that really, with the election so near at 
hand, it will not do to turn an absolutely cold shoulder 
to the Eight-hours people; that, if the vote they in- 
fluence is to be secured, it is imperatively necessary to 
say something—anything—no matter what, to per- 
suade them that there are conceivable circumstances 
and imaginable conditions under which Mr. GLADSTONE 
could or might, or perhaps even would, do something 
to promote their cause in Parliament. But the motive 
is so childishly transparent, and the vague promises so 
incapable, one would think, of capturing any but a 
child, that we are surely justified in saying, as we said 
at the outset, that the absurd puerility of the whole 
movement makes one almost forget its baseness. 


DOG-NOBBLING. 


OST people would like to have the blood, or, at 

all events, considerably to restrain the freedom 
of movement, of the person, if any, who poisoned 
Orme ; but if one comes to think of it, the man who 
from spite, general or specific, poisons his neighbour’s 
dog deserves extermination quite as much. And it 
is unhappily certain that such persons are always with 
us. Being cruel enough to poison dogs, they not un- 
naturally go the further length of using irritant poisons, 
which inflict hideous suffering on the helpless animal 
whether the malignant purpose of the poisoner be 
fully achieved or not. For such miscreants, and the 
owners of the dogs they endeavour to murder, it may 
be useful to know that the law, though much weaker 
than it ought to be, does provide some remedy if 
the villain can be detected. For his cruelty to the 
animal he cannot, indeed, speaking generally, be 
punished worse than by a matter of 15/. and costs; 
but even this is something. But if the dog is 
worth five pounds, as many dogs in London are, and 
if he should either kill or seriously injure it, he is 
indictable, and imprisonment with hard labour may 
befall him. Better still, if he does it at night—as he 
naturally would—he may be sent to penal servitude. 
A dog-nobbler in penal servitude would not, indeed, 
make it up to a poisoned dog; but the spectacle would 
be useful as well as pleasant. And people who are so 
degraded as to enjoy torturing somebody else’s dog are 
most likely beyond the reach of any less stimulating 
argument. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC ANTI-CLERICALISM. 


HE Irish arrangements for the General Election are 
apparently in a state of unreadiness. They are 
behindhand as compared with those already completed 
in the adjacent island of Great Britain. There is some 
reason to believe that the Irish returns of 1892 will 
not precisely repeat those of 1886. It would, indeed, 
show a sanguine credulity to suppose that the re- 
sult will exhibit in itself any very large difference. It 
will probably not exceed the arithmetical computa- 
tion practicable on the ten fingers. The Home Rule 
vote of between eighty and ninety may possibly, and 
will probably, be reduced to between seventy and 
eighty ; and this diminution, if it should be accom- 
plished, will*not be without its importance should 


the balance of parties in the new House of Commons 
be otherwise slight. It might make an else barely 
working majority on the Gladstonian side, should 
that be achieved, insufficient for the purposes of 
legislation and government. Every seat won may 
count practically for something more than one in 
the Parliamentary strength of the two parties; and, 
therefore, no effort should be spared in a single case 
where there is a bare possibility of success, or even 
where there does not seem to be a possibility of suc- 
cess. The apparently impossible sometimes happens. 
Seats deemed certain may here and there be lost. Seats 
deemed hopeless may here and there be won; and 
unexpected victories may balance unexpected defeats. 
But, even assuming the Irish Home Rule vote to be in 
1892 numerically what it was in 1886, its political 
significance may be very different. Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
policy, we were assured, would bring about a union of 
hearts between England and Ireland. For that we 
still wait ; in the meantime it is obvious to every ob 
server that his tactics have produced a disunion of 
hearts in Ireland itself. 


We do not refer to the attitude of Ulster. Mr. GLap- 
STONE has split the Home Rule party in two factions, 
who seem to hate each other more cordially than they 
hate the English enemy. We do not make much 
account of the Billingsgate in which they have indulged. 
Mr. PARNELL, as the world has been recently reminded, 
called Mr. HEALy “a gutter sparrow ”—an ornithological 
variety hitherto unnoticed by naturalists. Mr. HEALY 
in return denounced Mr. PARNELL as a thief. Mr. 
DILLon has called Mr. HeALy a liar; Mr. HEALY has 
called Mr. Dwyer Gray an ass; and Mr. DILLON again 
has been charged with putridity. We do not, we 
repeat, attach much importance to these things. Irish 
members use such terms as their vocabulary supplies 
them with ; and language of this kind in their mouths 
does not necessarily imply more than a slight difference 
of opinion, or a qualified disapproval. We doubt very 
much whether the Speaker of a Parliament in Dublin 
would consider it out of order. Mr. HEALY, who has 
taken more than one beating in good part, is not 
likely to be permanently affronted by words. The 
Parnellites and the Anti-Parnellites may patch up 
their differences until the election is over; they 
may arrange for a distribution of seats in propor- 
tion to their estimated numbers and chances; or 
they may fight out their feud, to the benefit, more 
or less considerable, of the Unionist party. But this 
superficial reconciliation, if it be brought about, will 
leave a deeper controversy open. The words Parnellite 
and Anti-Parnellite are misleading. The strife is 
really between the Clerical and the anti-Clerical parties 
in Ireland. There is a considerable number of persons 
among Roman Catholics who have hitherto been Home 
Rulers who say that, if the choice is between the Union 
and the priests, they prefer the Union. This feeling 
is not at present very explicit or articulate; but it is 
there, and it is growing, and it is the knowledge that 
it exists which leads to the employment of priests as 
personation agents in the polling-booths. They know 
that votes which they do not dictate and supervise 
will be given against them. Therefore persons fairly 
well educated are constrained to profess themselves illite- 
rates, and a sort of inverted benefit of clergy is given 
not, as of old, to men who could read and write, but 
to men who profess themselves unable to do either. 
In this device sensible and independent Roman 
Catholics see the beginnings of a spiritual despotism 
which would be more fully developed under a system 
of priestly Home Rule. There is only one way, sup- 


posing Ireland to have a separate Parliament, in which 
this clerical despotism could be prevented ; and that is 
the method which Mr. GLapsTong, for the satisfaction 
of No Popery fanatics in Great Britain, makes a pre- 
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tence of disallowing. In France, the only control 
which the State has over the clergy lies in the fact that 
the clergy are its pensionaries. Even the authority of 
the Pope cannot bring them to a more than formal 
and forced acquiescence in the Republic with much 
of whose legislative and executive action, we frankly 
admit, they have good grounds of complaint. The 
same condition of things is latent in Irish society, and 
would speedily be developed under Home Rule. If the 
priests are not to be the masters of the State, they 
must be under its control. The choice would lie 
between an unchecked sacerdotal despotism in Ireland 
and the establishment and endowment of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. We commend the alternative, not to 
Exeter Hall or Nonconformist intolerance, but to all 
sober and secularly-minded politicians, Roman Catholics 
as well as others. 


THE RATE OF WAGES. 


HE London County Council last week came to a 
decision, which is a solid proof that the working- 
men, acting through their nominees, are resolved to 
look exclusively at what they believe to be their own 
interest in the management of the government of 
London. The Council decided unanimously that in all 
future bargains between the ratepayers and those who 
are to do handiwork for them, the “ working-man ” 
is to have the exclusive right of fixing the rate of 
wages. It was originally intended that the right 
should belong to the working-men of London only. 
But Sir Tuomas Farrer and Lord MONKSWELL 
intervened on behalf—not of the ratepayer, as 
they were careful to explain, but of the country 
workman. They were shocked to see that the 
resolution before the Council would exclude country 
contractors and country workmen from London work. 
Mr. Burns, when this horror was pointed out to him, 
asked in a callous fashion ‘“‘Why not?” Mr. Burns 
is for the policy of Thorough, and has shown it. To 
have the whole control of trade in the hands of a close 
guild of workmen, with Mr. Burns at the head of the 
guild, and then to run up prices while you shut out 
competition by force, is his policy. The Council is not 
yet ripe for this intrepid application of the new old 
doctrines of the working class, so it decided that work 
may be contracted for out of London even when the 
rice asked is less than the London rate; but it 
adhered to the principle that the workman is to have 
the right to fix the price. 

We have carefully kept to general terms because it 
is desirable to state the bare matter of fact as to the 
Council’s action. To use apparently more precise, but 
much less really accurate, language, what the Council 
did was to vote that in future it shall be stipulated in 
all its contracts that the contractor must pay the Trade- 
Union rate of wages. This was what it referred to a 
Committee to be licked into shape, and at the same 
time some rough indication was given of the methods 
by which the Council proposes to enforce its stipula- 
tions. Some of these last seem to be offensive enough, 
and even more than enough. For our part, we cannot 
see why the contractor should object to pay the Trade- 
Union rate of wages when he is dealing with the 
County Council, since all his competitors must do the 
same. They have only to learn from the Union what 
it calls the rate of wages, and make their calculations 
accordingly. The terms on which they will take the 
contract will be modified according to the Trade- 
Union figure, and the County Council must find the 
money. That the ratepayer should object we can 
understand, since it is out of his rates that the County 
Council’s money comes. The resolution is likely to 
increase the calls upon him largely. By its terms 
any Trade-Union, or any body calling itself one, or 


any entirely bogus Union run up ad hoc, has 
only to say that five pounds a week is the rate 
of wages in this or that trade, and it must be 
paid out of the rates. The contractor will simply 
allow for the rise in his tender. There are desperate 
and gambling men who, merely to get a show of 
business, will offer at terms ruinous to themselves. 
But experience has proved that there is no more 
certain way of wasting money than to give work to 
such contractors as these; and the ratepayer would 
find it cheaper to deal at the higher rate with the 
solvent contractor. It was denied, during the discus- 
sion in the Council, that the resolution could have any 
such effect as this; but it is manifest that it can. 
The fixing of the rate is left to the Trade-Union, and 
not only was no definition given of what is meant by a 
Trade-Union, or how the rate is to be fixed, but an 
amendment which would have made it incumbent on 
the Stores Committee to ascertain the genuine character 
of any Trade-Union quoted as an authority, and to ask 
proofs of the existence of any recognized rate, was 
rejected nem. con., though it was seconded by the 
philosophical intellect and the gushing heart of Mr. 
Freperic Harrison. It follows, as the night the 
day, that any self-appointed body the Council chooses 
to recognize may call itself a Trade-Union, may fix any 
rate of wages it pleases, and that the ratepayer must 
find the means to pay that rate. 

We do not suppose, as a matter of fact, that the 
Trade-Unions will meet and fix their rates of work at 
ten pounds a week and upwards all round. Their 
managers have judgment enough to treat their pigeon 
in more scientific manner. It was laid down by Mr. 
THACKERAY for the instruction of Captain Rook, that 
he should not be prematurely rough with Mr. PiGEon. 
The wiser course is to pluck him firmly but gently, un- 
less you see that he is becoming frightened, and then 
you may pluck by the handful before he gets off. The 
Trade-Union Rook will probably have sense enough 
not to scare the ratepaying Pigeon too soon. But the 
vote clearly shows what idea the Council has formed of 
its duty to its constituents. The first thing to be 
thought of is the working-man’s profit—the interest of 
the ratepayer comes afterwards. We do not say that 
the Council is wrong ; the workman voted, and the rate- 
payer for the most part remained at home. Now he 
may take the consequences. 


THE END OF THE DURHAM STRIKE. 


T is a good work to compose a disastrous quarrel 

between capital and labour if—but only if—that 
good work be done in the right way. The qualifying 
condition is one on which it is, in these times espe- 
cially, necessary to insist. There is a far too prevail- 
ing tendency to assume that a mediator who patches 
up a dispute of this kind anyhow—even by moral 
coercion of one of the parties—is a public benefactor. 
As well might one say that any man who can put 
a strip of plaster on a wound is a competent surgeon. 
There is hardly any trade conflict which does not 
represent some more or less deep-lying disorder in 
the relations between employer and employed, and a 
strike as often only resembles one of those painful 
natural processes which are necessary to a cure. To 
arrest such a process by force, or what amounts to 
force, may be just as much a piece of quackery in 
the economical as in the physical example ; and we 
have never been able to see that the mischiefs of 
quackery are in any degree diminished by the bene- 
volent motives of the quack. The best, if not the 
only good, mediator in an industrial quarrel resembles 
the skilled physician in this, at any rate, that he 
makes no attempt to run violently counter to the 
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operation of natural laws, but is content to wait upon 
and to assist their action; and it is through his ob- 
servance of this wise rule of conduct that the Bishop of 
Duruam has had the satisfaction, not only of effecting a 
settlement of the long strike which has spread such 
misery throughout his diocese, but of effecting it in a 
manner and at a time which will make it the best pre- 
cedent for all mediators, lay or clerical, in future. 


The resolution which records the acceptance of the 
Bishop’s recommended conditions of agreement does 
full justice to the wisdom of the course pursued by him. 
It recites as one of the two grounds on which the owners 
had acceded to the proposed settlement that the Bishop 
had “strongly appealed to them, not on the ground of 
' “any judgment on his part of the reasonableness, or 
“¢ otherwise, of the owners’ claim of 134 per cent. re- 
“ duction in wages, but solely on the ground of con- 
“ sideration for the impoverished condition of the men 
“and of the generally prevailing distress, to reopen 
“the pits at a present reduction of 10 per cent.” 
These, it will be observed, are the very terms which 
were offered to the men twelve weeks ago, which they 
then rejected, and which they have since signified their 
willingness to accept. That the owners, who had, in 
the meantime, been compelled to increase the proposed 
reduction to 134 per cent. to cover the additional losses 
resulting from declining trade, have now consented to 
revert to their offer, says much for the influence which 
the Bishop has been able to exert over them—an 
influence largely due, we cannot doubt, to the tact and 
considerateness with which he has approached them. 
For it must be fairly borne in mind that the extent of the 
owners’ concession is the amount of the men’s responsi- 
bility for the common loss ; and this, on the testimony 
of the facts, is undivided. From the nature of the case, 
there is no other test of right or wrong in a strike—looked 
at in its economical essence, and unconfused by any 
moral or sentimental considerations—than the ability 
or inability of either combatant to impose his terms on 
the other. The one who succeeds in imposing them 
is in the right; the one who has to submit to them is 
in the wrong ; and, thus considered, the right of the 
owners was established from the day when the miners 
agreed to the 10 per cent. reduction. From that day 
forth the whole of the loss inflicted on both parties to 
the struggle lay by admission at their doors; and, in 
contesting the necessity of the further reduction of 34, 
they were discredited by the fact that they had been 
once already proved to be in the wrong. And the 
waiver, therefore, of this further claim upon them is 
an act of no little magnanimity on the part of those 
to whom the Bishop of DurHAM has so successfully 
appealed. 


POLITICAL CLUBS. 


| tee average Englishman is a gregarious animal. He 
likes to mingle with his kind and to interchange 
ideas with others likeminded to himself with whom he is in 
sympathy for some reason or other. In the days of our 
fathers he, according to his station, affected the fashionable 
chocolate house or the tavern, as the case might be, and he 
and his cronies discussed the latest scandal, criticized 
the Government, and generally settled the affairs of the 
nation. Nowadays he goes to his “club”; for every man 
—old or young, peer or tinker—has his club. Clubs now 
are legion, and the objects of their existence are as 
diverse as the men who belong to them. Politics, music, 
sport (including its numberless subdivisions), Her Majesty's 
services, philanthropy, art of all kinds, even our old friend 
the Christmas goose—all are represented at numberless 
“ houses of call.” Nor must we forget the women’s clubs, 

hial clubs, &c. All these again differ each from each 
in their own line. They pass through stages, from the 
“ Amphitryon” to the tripe and trotters shop; from the 
“Carlton ” or “ Reform” to the humblest effort of Conserva- 
tism or Radicalism. Now, do these clubs answer their pur- 


pose? That depends entirely on what their p may be 
and who manages them. Some grow like a mushroom in its 
obscurity of the cellar, but become limp and flabby, and 
eventually tumble to pieces when the sun of commercial 
realities sheds its hot rays upon them. Others, planted in 
suitable soil, and well tended, grow into strong trees, the 
cuttings from which, in their turn, become trees as good as 
their parent. For the moment we are concerned only with 
political clubs. What is the object of their existence ? 
Theoretically it is to promote the interests of the party 
with which they are allied, though we fear that in some 
cases, especially in those of proprietary clubs, personal advan- 
tage is not altogether an unknown factor. Well, let us 
consider how far this theoretical object is attained, more 
especially with regard to Conservative clubs. 

First let us take the old and large West End clubs. 
How can they assist the party? and how do they? They 
can assist most effectually with money and, what is almost 
more important, with workers. But is the amount sub- 
scribed in those clubs anything like proportionate to the 
number or means of their members? Of course we do not 
know, but we have our ideas on the subject. What prac- 
tical work is done by their Political Committees (if they 
have them)? Some do good work, looking up outvoters, 
&e., and helping struggling local working-men’s clubs by 
small grants of money; but how many individual members 
take any trouble at all, or even subscribe to the club poli- 
tical fund? We know men who consider that they are 
doing great things for the party by honouring (1) one of 
these clubs with their membership. Which means that 
they propose to preserve the unity of the Empire, and 
maintain peace and prosperity for the nation, &c. &e., by 
giving themselves the pleasure of eating sundry dinners and 
playing sundry games of billiards within a hundred miles of 
Pall Mall. 

We have heard of a man who said that, if it had been 
brought to his notice that his club was anxious for its 
members to subscribe to its political fund, he would have 
subscribed. Very true; but did he ever take any trouble to 
ascertain whether there wassucha fund? Notabitof it. It 
would be interesting reading were a small book published 
showing the proportion of members of West End Conserva- 
tive Clubs who do anything to assist the party. They can talk 
glibly enough in their club morning-room—and sometimes 
noisily enough, much to the annoyance of other men in the 
room—about politics at large, and they can freely criticize the 
actions of men whose little fingers contain more intellect 
than do the heads of these idlers, wise in their own conceit ; 
but not a bit does anything of practical use emanate from 
such “ Politicians”(!) We know that there are political 
committees and that there are zealous men on them, but, as 
a rule, they do not receive the support which they deserve 
from the general body of members. As regards the similar 
class of Radical Club, we have a notion that the circumstances 
are much the same, except, possibly, that the charming 
independence of character, not to say quarrelsomeness, so con- 
spicuous in the Radical, asserts itself somewhat to the detri- 
ment of harmonious work. Do our great clubs lead political 
opinion? or, what is more to the purpose, do they take any 
serious steps to ensure a lead being followed when it is given 4 
Do they systematically supply speakers for local meetings ? 
Are they really political powers, or only opportunities for 
men to announce to the world at large the respectable posi- 
tion which they occupy because they can put on their 
visiting-cards the name of a respectable Conservative Club ? 

So much, at present, for the leading clubs. Now let us 
turn to local clubs—more humble and less pretentious, no 
doubt, but calculated to be of the greatest use. We are 
going to criticize, of course ; if not “ cui bono” our article? 
Local clubs differ much. Some are of a considerable social 
standing—some very like taprooms. All equally deserving 
of respect if they really earn it, as they can. A fault 
very generally common is the tendency to let politics 
slide out and the social element slide in. These 
two elements of a club should go hand-in-hand, 
If either predominates, the other will die. And, 
although the political element may be the survivor, it 
cannot be as healthy a life by itself as if it had the genial 
assistance of its social companion. There is a distinct 
tendency among working-men’s clubs to let the social 
element predominate. Discussions for a winter season may 
be arranged, good speakers may have taken much pains 
and trouble to prepare the opening of the discussion, but 
how often does only a “ beggarly account of empty benches,” 
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supported by a few officials, greet him when he commences 
his talk? This is not encouraging to the promoters of serious 
political education, but the disappointment of the situation is 
considerably accentuated when it is well known that on 
the occasion of a “sing-song” or negro minstrel entertain- 
ment the club-house will be crammed. This is a practical 
difficulty. ‘“ You can take a horse to tho water, but you 
cannot make him drink.” You can arrange for a good 
meeting at a club; but will the members support you? In 
some clubs “yes” emphatically, but generally “ no.” 
These clubs, however, are distinctly useful if properly 
managed, which, of course, depends upon the people 
who manage. They are the sources whence canvassers 
can be obtained, and they afford the means of distribution 
of literature. They are places of rendezvous for the party, 
and afford facilities for meetings, &e., which otherwise would 
probably never be held. They do good work at registration time, 
sometimes conducting registration entirely; and they are 
a source of activity which makes itself felt throughout the 
constituency. There is many a club which, unobtrusively 
and without self-advertisement—nay, even in the face of 
carping criticism—does excellent work. However, this 
state of things exists only when the club receives adequate 
support from the more wealthy residents or employers of 
labour in the constituency. At the East end of London, 
with some noteworthy exceptions, those men who make large 
incomes, not to say fortunes, take little or no interest in the 
political welfare of the place to which they owe their social 
being. In London, except under extraordinarily favour- 
able conditions, a club cannot exist on the customary sub- 
scription of ten shillings a year, nor can it in the country, 
where the subscription is less. It must and ought to have 
additional help. Sometimes these clubs are practically paid 
for out of the pocket of the member or candidate ; but this 
is not a satisfactory state of things either for the club or its 
financier. The “outside” help should come from the 
general body of electors, and that help should not take the 
shape of J. s. d. only, but should include personal interest 
and sympathy, the outcome of which would be a welding 
together and solidifying of the various sections of the com- 
munity, and so a united front will be presented to the 
political enemy. But we must not forget the other side of 
the picture. Political (so called) clubs which are merely 
bad imitations of the public-house are mischievous to a 
degree. They are to tneir members degrading, and to the 
cause of their party discrediting, if not disastrous. In fact, 
they had better not exist, and the sooner they are wiped 
out the better. When will the day come when we shall 
see all members of the hundreds of Conservative Clubs 
throughout the country really alive to their responsibilities 
and carrying them out ! 


THE DERBY. 


Sgro has seldom been a Derby in which the prophets 
were so utterly thrown out as they were on Wednesday. 
Nor for many years bas it been possible for the possessor 
of a twenty-pound note on a Derby evening to regard that 
document and think regretfully, “ With luck, I might 
have turned you into a thousand since this morning.” Yet 
7,500/. to 150/. was actually taken about Sir Hugo not long 
before the race, and though this and some other bets sent 
the price up to 40 to 1, at which the horse actually started, 
no one but those connected with the stable seems to have 
had much idea of his success. Sir Hugo,in all his appear- 
ances, has attracted attention for his good looks, and one or 
two observers before the great race had the eye to notice 
and the prudence to record that he seemed to have improved 
a good deal since the Two Thousand, But even these do not 
seem to have disagreed with the general opinion that 
he had not the stuff of a Derby winner. Scarcely 
less unexpected was the running of the Frenchman 
Bucentaure. He, though he had gained the same place 
-——third—in the French Derby last Sunday, was now 
supposed to be far inferior to his compatriot Rueil, who 
started as second favourite a little‘in advance of Bonavista. 
So far as we remember (though in Derbies where a sudden 
collapse of the favourite has left things in disorder it is 
usual to go far afield for second or third strings to save 
credit if possible) not a single prophet put even provisional 
faith in Sir Hugo, albeit not a few were doubtful of La 


In the race itself there was very little luck, though it 
may well be that the long time—more than twenty minutes 
—which passed before the horses could be got off and the 
numerous false starts fretted the favourite, who had been 
kept studiously quiet beforehand, and was not allowed to 
show in the paddock. Both men and beasts were decidedly 
fractious, so much so that Mr. Coventry had to report 
Robinson, the rider of Bonavista. But, except the actual 
result, there were no sensational incidents in the race 
itself. Sir Hugo went to the front at once, and was 
never far behind it at any time of the race. The lead 
was successively taken by Persistive, whose quality was 
not enough to keep it; by Thessalian, who had been much 
fancied by some ; and by Bucentaure, who held it for some 
considerable time, and was even thought to be winning. 
But Sir Hugo and the favourite were always close at hand 
to whatever actually led, and neither had any advantage or 
disadvantage as regards the other in “interference,” or the 
like. And then when five-sixths of the race had been run, 
and nothing but the last two furlongs remained, the real 
fight began, and Sir Hugo, La Fléche, and Bucentaure ran 
it out on the merits. A few spectators thought that if the 
course had been longer La Fléche would have overhauled 
the winner; but this was not the general opinion, and is 
not borne out by a survey of the race. 

No sportsman with a higher reputation than Lord Brad- 
ford has ever owned a Derby winner, and there could not 
be the slightest suspicion of any false running in Sir Hugo’s 
earlier record; but the natural disappointment of those 
who had passed him over has, perhaps, caused them to 
exaggerate the difference between his previous performances 
and this last. With Orme out of the way, the competitors 
for the Derby last Wednesday were not an extraordinarily 
brilliant lot, and a few weeks may make a very great differ- 
ence in the condition of a three-year-old. Sir Hugo hardly 
reversed the Two Thousand running more than did 
St. Angelo—who, by the way, was placed fourth, while 
Bonavista, the Guineas winner, was all but last; or than 
The Lover did with Curio next day in the Epsom Grand 
Prize. He had won two of his five races last year, and had 
run third in the Champagne Stakes to La Fléche and Gossoon 
— performances not splendid, but showing capacity, And, as 
everybody who has seen him has acknowledged that he pos- 
sesses the very make of a racehorse, it is fair to suppose that 
his trainer, Wadlow, has made out of him at last what there 
was to make. He hasa good list of future engagements, in- 
cluding three at Ascot, the Great Yorkshire Stakes, the St. 
Leger, and the Lancashire Plate. Butit would not be at all 
surprising if this year’s three-year-olds needed a good deal 
more sorting before we have the measure of their real 
form. Meanwhile, one of the results of the Derby was that 
there was next to no betting on the Oaks. Although it was 
said that La Fléche would start, it was not certain, and 
although she was on paper a great deal better than any- 
thing else likely to show, such a reversal of public form as 
had just been experienced was not likely to make people in 
a great hurry to trust to it again. It should be said that 
the race was run very fast, principally owing to Bucentaure 
(so that the ease with which Sir Hugo took and kept his 
pace was all the more remarkable), that few finer Derby 
days have been seen for years past, and that Wisdom, Sir 
Hugo's sire, has been more than ever justified of his children 
this Epsom meeting. For another of his offspring, Colonel 
North’s Quickly Wise, had won (or, at least, run a dead heat 
for and divided) the Woodcote Stakes, the principal event 
of the day before. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


HE “ Meissonier of Cats,” as Mme. Henriette Ronner 
has not too fantastically been called, has celebrated 

her entrance into her seventy-second year by opening an 
exhibition of selected examples of her art at the Goupil 
Gallery. Mme. Ronner’s pictures are not too well known 
in this country, and we hope that this show will extend an 
appreciation of her admirable art. Until the present cen- 
tury the peculiar difficulties offered by the structure and 
texture of cats had hardly been surmounted. When the 
old masters drew a cat they made it solid and hard—it is 
probable that the varieties they knew were less beautiful 
than those which we now delight in—but also there was a 
conventional neglect of the furry character of the surface. In 
painting a cat, now, the danger is, in avoiding a false solidity, 
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to lose all sense of the osseous forms in securing softness 
and lightness. This, we think, is an error from which 
Eugéne Lambert was not free ; his charming cats are mere 
balls of fluff. Gottfried Mind, on the other hand, who 
understood so well the attitudes and gestures of his feline 
sitters, modelled them a little hardly. Mme. Ronner seems 
to us to have approached nearer than any one else to a just 
balance in this matter. 

Of the works now exhibited at the Goupil Gallery, we do 
not like best the large ornamental pieces, ingenious as they 
are. They have something heavy and Flemish in their 
composition, and hot in their colour. But the simple por- 
traits of cats—and especially the studies and sketches, 
which seem caught as the feathery little creatures darted 
around the artist—are of an extraordinary felicity. “ At 
Home ” (14) represents a rather coarse and very bold tom, a 
sort of Diogenes, trampling on the pride of pink satin with 
a greater pride of his own. “ Persian Cat” (12), a pendant 
portrait, isa gentleman of more refinement and less self- 
assertion; the air in the tossed fur on his hind-leg is a 
miracle of skilful brush-work. We know not to what 
specimens to direct attention where almost all are excellent. 
“ A Mother’s Happiness” (8) is a delicious composition of 
four active kittens treading under foot a soft and patient 
parent. “A Persian” (11) is rather rustily black, but 
makes up for it by a splendid tail. In “Two Kittens 
Asleep ” (22), the intense velvet softness of fur on the black 
one is especially noticeable. There are certain attributes of 
the young kitten which Mme. Ronner has not only observed, 
but succeeds in rendering with a skill which no one else has 
equalled in the narrow province of cat-art. Every one 
knows the foolish fascinating slap which the young kitten 
gives to an object that attracts him, the claws extended, 
the wrist half turned, but it has been left for the Dutch 
artist to set it down first in her “ Innocence” (5); in 
“ Banjo and his Brother” (3) we see admirably caught the 
silly side-long turn of the head of the unoccupied kitten. 
“ Harmony” (27) isa charming study of a red and white 
sister licking the fur of a tabby brother, who gazes up with 
rapturous orbic eyes at nothing in particular. 

In another room at the Goupil Gallery are on view some 
specimens of English art, mostly in its latest and most im- 

ressionist phase. We may note a study of sand and sea, by 

r. Steer; and a drawing of the Alhambra, seen flushed 
with the rose light of sunset against a dark blue sky, which 
is very fine indeed. 

At Mr. McLean’s Gallery, 7 Haymarket, is now on 
view a collection of forty-two original studies by Jean 
Frangois Millet, principally in chalks. These authentic 
and extremely interesting sketches aid us in forming a 
conception of the genius of the greatest of pastoral 
painters. The most elaborate of the studies is “ La Ber- 
gére” (5), a large drawing in tinted crayons, with its 
single dignified and unaffected figure seen dark against a 
background of intense evening light. There is true sweet- 
ness in the tender drawing called “ The Mother” (4). But 
the compositions which deal with labour in the open air are, 
perhaps, the most beautiful of all. The figure of the young 
man in front of the study called ‘“ Faggot-Cutters ” (20) is 
drawn with a classic mixture of grace and vigour. It is 
particularly interesting to compare the successive sketches 
(39, 37, 29), in which we see the fumous and noble group of 
“The Gleaners” taking form in the master’s mind. The 
landscape in these drawings constantly reminds us of that 
which adorns the background of so many designs by the old 
Venetian painters ; there is the same studied simplicity and 
harmony of line. Sometimes a very bold experiment is 
essayed by Millet, as in the case of the delicate, rigid curtain 
of leafless trees in ‘“ Tending Cattle” (2). In “ Les Blanchis- 
seuses ”(24) we find a somewhat unusual resignation to 
the recognized elements of romance, the crescent moon, 
the solemn, shining river, the mystery of twilight ; as a 
rule, here as in his paintings, Millet extracts poetry from 
the simplest and least ornamental elements of life, search- 
ing the humblest provinces of labour for inspiration. It is 
natural for an Englishman to compare him to an artist in 
another art, to that stern painter of nature unadorned, the 
poet Crabbe. These studies in black and white accentuate 
the resemblance. But there is a grace in Millet’s line, an 
implied acquiescence in the long tradition of beauty, which 
gives the painter of the “ Angelus” an advantage over the 
author of The Borough. 

A small but well-selected collection of oil-paintings by 
deceased French and English masters is also to be seen at 


Mr. McLean’s Gallery. Here are some rich examples of 
Diaz, a very strong and brilliant “ Mill Stream” (44) by 
Troyon, and one of the many variations of Corot’s “ Le 
Lac” (48), with its delicate grey trees, limpid air, and dot 
of scarlet in the boatman’s cap. Among the English 
examples, “The Environs of Norwich” (56) is a particu- 
larly solid and valuable John Crome, excellent in its 
rendering of old brick structures. George Vincent’s “ View 
of Norwich” (58) is a large scene, highly finished, and 
pleasing in its pale-blue refinement. In “The Sand-Pit” 
(55) and “The Water-Carrier” (63), large landscapes, each 
with a figure in the identical curious posture of the hips 
thrown forward, we have Gainsboroughs plunged into a 
golden Cuyp-like glow of colour. Here are also agreeable 
examples of Cotman, Bonington, Creswick, and Morland. 

Considerable interest attaches to the collection of water- 
colour drawings now on view at Messrs. Graves & Co.'s 
Galleries in Pall Mall, consisting of studies of the existing 
remains of many celebrated Greek buildings. It is true 
that the first impression is one of disappointment, mainly 
caused by the monotonous tone in which the artist, Count 
Angelo T. Giallina, has drawn the numerous dilapidated 
corners of columnar buildings, too often, apparently, con- 
structed of cork, and uniformly lighted by slanting yellow 
rays of gaslight. On careful inspection, however, this judg- 
ment is seer. to be unjust. The Count knows Athens well, 
and has reproduced it with sincerity and accuracy. The 
best scenes, perhaps because they happen to be the least 
familiar, are those in which the remains of amphitheatres 
are given. 

A few words must be said—rather late in the day—about 
the gathering of paintings and drawings at the Japanese 
Gallery, New Bond Street. Japanese landscape at present: 
threatens to become almost better cultivated here than 
even our familiar English scenes. But Japan is a country 
so many-sided that painters the most diverse in style may 
each give his own particular impression of it, and yet leave 
fresh fields for artists coming after him. Mr. John Varley’s 
impression of Japan is, we confess, rather a monotonous 
one, and his touch is uniformly somewhat heavy. Temples, 
lakes, lotus-blooms, and even peach-blossoms and cherry- 
trees, all look equally leaden and stiff. Still, with such 
good natural material as this picturesque country supplies, 
our gratitude for the samples given us should, perhaps, take 
precedence over our criticism of the manner in which they 
are presented to us. The views of the pagodaed temples are 
pretty ; “ The Temple at Knyomidzu, Kioto” (36), is the 
most effective, seen as it is from the ravine below, showing 
its irregular roof against the sky. “At Shiba—Cherry- 
trees in flower” (40), is a charming subject wofully wasted ; 
we must wait for the return of Mr. Alfred Parsons from 
Japan to see how full of variety and beauty an avenue of 
fruit-trees in full bloom must appear. 

In great contrast to these English drawings are sixty-one 
delicate and minutely drawn portraits of flowers, birds, and 
insects, done by the hand of the Japanese artist, Mr. 
Watanabe Seitei. Among these, the humpy-shouldered 
rooks perched on the snow-covered cargo of a stranded boat 
are particularly good ; as also is the twilight scene where 
fireflies hover and twinkle their tremulous illumination. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


Ge more new loans and Companies are being offered 
to the public. This was inevitable, and in itself is a 
satisfactory circumstance. Fully a year and a half have 
since the Baring crisis; distrust has disappeared ; 
and though credit has not quite revived, it is very much 
better than it lately was. Loanable capital has accumulated 
at all the great banking centres of the world to an unpre- 
cedented amount. Here in London bankers are lendi 
from day to day at about } per cent. and for a week at 
per cent., and they are discounting bills for three months at 
# percent. It is extremely difficult for them to make an 
profit, therefore, on the funds they have at their apeedl. 
And it is equally difficult for investors. Consols, for example, 
are not far from par, though the interest is only 23 per cent., 
and in a few years will be reduced to 2} per cent. Guaranteed 
and Debenture stocks yield barely 3 per cent., and even 
the Ordinary stocks of the good railway Companies return 
to the investor only about 4 per cent. At the same time, 
very large classes of securities that formerly were bought 
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freely by investors have now fallen into discredit. Almost 
the whole of South America is discredited, several of the 
Continental Governments are in the most serious financial 
difficulties, and the bonds of all Governments are ex- 
tremely high. The difficulty of finding good investments 
to yield a fair return is not confined to this country. In 
France, for example, the Three per Cent. Rentes are nearly 
as high as our own Consols; yet France, as we know, has a 
debt fully double our own and is exposed to infinitely greater 
litical dangers. Russia, again, is suffering from famine, 
er finances are greatly embarrassed, and her political 
future is fraught with perils of all kinds. Yet Russian 
Four per Cent. bonds stand very nearly as high as 
French Rentes. In Germany, Holland, and Belgium the 
same scarcity of good investment stocks and over-abund- 
ance of loanable capital are observable; and in the United 
States money is nearly as plentiful and as cheap as it is 
here at home. The investor feels, therefore, that as in- 
vestment goes on the prices of sound securities are certain 
to rise, and it is natural that he should look about him for 
some employment of his money that will give him a larger 
return than he can now easily obtain. And it is also de- 
sirable, in the interest of all the world, that loans and 
companies should come out. Most countries are in want 
of working capital, while, throughout Western Europe 
and in the United States, there is a superabundance 
of the article. To promote the general welfare, it is 
clearly desirable that money should be sent from the rich 
countries, where it cannot be advantageously employed, 
to the poorer countries, which have large undeveloped 
resources. But while this is true, and while we should be 
sorry to say anything that would in the least discourage 
good new enterprises, we would warn the investing public 
to be careful in selecting the securities which they buy. 
The fraudulent “ promoter” is always on the watch, and 
when he sees the public eager for new securities he is cer- 
tain to bring out both loans and Companies which will 
rove to be utterly bad. The investor should, therefore, 
inquire who it is that is promoting the issues he thinks of 
investing his money in. He should not be satisfied by the 
high character of the issuing house. No house that ever 
existed inspired the investing public with greater confidence 
than Messrs. Baring Brothers, and yet we now know how 
disastrously in want of judgment were Messrs. Baring 
Brothers. Nor should the investing public put too much trust 
in astrong board of directors. It would be easy to single out 
Companies promoted during the past few years which have 
on their boards some of the very leading men in the City, 
and which yet have fallen into grave discredit. The truth 
is, that leading bankers, great merchants, busy members of 
the Stock Exchange, and so on, have too much to do pro- 
perly to look after Joint-Stock Companies. They are at 
the head of great businesses, and those great businesses 
demand the greater part of their time and thought ; conse- 
quently they are compelled from the circumstances of the 
case to leave too much to the idler members of the board, 
that is to say, to men who have not had their own training 
and experience, or else who have passed the time when they 
were capable of properly conducting business. Even if 
the board all consists of men of high character and of 
high standing, they cannot give the proper time to 
Company business, and they leave it, therefore, too much 
to managers, secretaries, and the like. The investing public, 
then, should study for themselves the prospectus of the 
Company or the loan which they think of investing in, and 
especially they should insist upon all contracts that have 
been entered into being fully disclosed. The law requires 
this, but the custom of the City is to waive the clause re- 
quiring it. Further, the investing public should insist upon 
a full statement of the profits made—say, when an old 
business is being converted into a Limited Company. They 
should not be satisfied with the profits made for one year or 
two years; they should require a clear statement of the 
profits for a series of years, so as to be able to judge 
whether the business is growing or decaying. 

There is no change to be reported in the money market. 
The supply of loanable capital far exceeds the demand, gold 
is still coming in from abroad, speculation is absent, and 
trade is falling off. And abroad the circumstances are very 
similar. Apparently, therefore, we shall have a long 


continuance of cheap money. 

The price of silver fell to 40,',d. per oz. at the beginning 
of the week, and has since recov: to 40,',d. per oz.; but 
the market is lifeless. Little is now expected from the 


International Conference; there is scarcely any demand 
for India or the Continent, and speculators are afraid to 
operate. 

The Epsom races and the Jewish Pentecost holidays have 
taken away large numbers of operators from the City. 
Monday next being Whit Monday, the Stock Exchange 
will be closed, and the imminence of the Dissolution dis- 
courages speculation. In the United States the public is 
holding aloof from the markets, just as in Europe, and 
the great operators are keeping quiet. Therefore, those 
speculators who can never be quiet are taking advant- 
age of the general abstention from business to force down 
prices. They have been assisted, too, by the recent floods 
in the Mississippi, the unfavourable weather, and the diffi- 
culties, real or supposed, of some of the railroad Companies. 
But the weather conditions have improved, and floods are 
subsiding. On the Continent, too, prices have somewhat given 
way, owing chiefly to the Nancy fétes and the Bills for the 
increase of the French and German armies; while in Paris 
some apprehension has been caused by a clause introduced 
into the Savings Bank Bill authorizing the Government to 
lend to the communes. If the clause becomes law, and the 
Government takes advantage of it, great injury, it is said, 
will be done to the Crédit Foncier, and anything that would 
injure that great institution must necessarily have a de- 
pressing effect upon markets. Even the promised meeting of 
the German and Russian Emperors is causing disappoint- 
ment, as the Czar will only come to Kiel and remain for an 
hour or two. Still, there is a fair amount of investment 
business going on, confidence is steadily reviving, and the 
difficulty of employing money profitably will compel, not 
only the saving classes, but also bankers and merchants, to 
buy sound securities. Apparently we are to have a con- 
tinuance of the conversion of private concerns into Limited 
Companies. Already conversion has been resumed, and it 
is understood that preparations are completed for many 
others. The movement itself is perfectly legitimate ; but 
investors should study carefully the prospectuses of the 
several Companies as they come out; especially they should 
consider whether the proposed capital in each case is or is 
not too large. Assuming that the net profits for a series 
of years are given, the investor ought to ask himself Is it 
probable that those net profits will be maintained or in- 
creased? Have the net profits grown considerably year 
by year? Have they been affected by any accident, 
and is there a danger of increasing competition? Then 
the investor should go on to inquire what he purchases— 
that is to say, whether he gets property such as freehold 
and leasehold lands and buildings, stocks of goods, and 
the like, or whether he is paying very largely for mere 
goodwill. Goodwill, of course, is a valuable asset, and 
fairly may be treated as such; but, after all, it is only an 
expectation of profit; and if an immense sum is charged 
for mere goodwill, the probability is that the capital may 
prove to be extravagant, and that the dividends expected 
will not be realized. Further, the investor should find out 
whether the private business is sold directly by the old 
owners, who have made it what it is, or whether 
any intermediary has been employed, and, if so, 
whether the intermediary gets an unreasonable remunera- 
tion for his trouble. If an intermediary is employed, of 
course he has a right to ask for fair payment for the trouble 
and risk he has incurred, but the investor should inquire 
whether the remuneration he demands for himself is or is 
not greatly in excess of what a private capitalist would be 
willing to pay to an agent employed by him for acquiring a 
valuable property. 


Consols closed on Thursday afternoon at 96}3, allowing 
for the interest, which was deducted the previous day. This 
shows a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of yy. 
But generally sound investment securities have well main- 
tained their prices. Thus New South Wales Three and a 
Halfs closed at 97, a rise compared with the preceding 
Thursday of }, and Victoria Three and a Halfs closed 
also at 97, likewise a rise of 4. In the Home Railway 


market Caledonian Undivided closed at 120}, a rise of 2 ; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire closed at 110}, a rise of 4; 
North-Eastern closed at 156, rise of }; and Brighton A 
closed at 157}, a rise of 14. But London and North- 
Western closed at 175, a fall of g, and Midland closed 
at 159}, a fall of g. In the American market the move- 
ments have been all downwards. The heaviest fall has 
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been in Louisville and Nashville, it being reported that 
the Company will not be able to pay more than 4 per cent. 
for the current half-year, and that it has issued more 
bonds. The shares closed on Thursday afternoon at 74}, a fall 
compared with the preceding Thursday of as much as 4. New 
York Central shares closed at 116,a fallof 13; Illinois Central 
closed at 104}, also a fall of 1}, and Lake Shore closed at 
1364, a fall of 1. These are all dividend-paying shares, 
and it will be seen that, in spite of the cheapness of money 
in New York, they all gave way. The more speculative 
securities are also down, but not so much. Erie closed on 
Thursday afternoon at 27}, a fall compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 13; Union Pacific closed at 40}, a fall 
of 13; Reading closed at 30%, a fall of §; and Milwaukee 
closed at 784, a fall of 14. In the Argentine market 
there has been little movement in Government securities, 
but railway stocks have generally advanced. Argentine 
Great Western debentures closed on Thursday at 56-7, a 
rise of 1. It is reported that a block of debentures has 
been disposed of for account of the Baring Estate, which, 
it is stated, will permit the advance of the Bank of 
England to be reduced to 1,000,c00/. Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific Seven per Cent. Preference stock closed at 30-3, a 
rise of 2; and Buenos Ayres and Rosario Ordinary closed 
at 75-7, a rise of 1. The Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
closed at 131-3, a fall of 2. Brazilian Four and a Half 
per Cents closed at 66, a rise of 2,and the Fours closed at 63, 
also a rise of 2. Chilian Four and a Halfs closed at 93}, a 
rise of 2}. Greeks of 1884 closed at 79}, a rise of 1. The 
Monopoly Loan closed at 64}, a rise of 14, and Four per 
Cent. Rentes closed at 59}, a rise of 1. Hungarian closed 
at 94}, a rise of 4, and Italian closed at 914, also a rise 
of 3. 


THE FISHER AND LEYLAND SALES. 


HE lovers of good art, and out-of-the-way art, had 

plenty of employment last week. Mr. Fisher’s collection 
of prints was being gradually dispersed at Sotheby’s; at 
Christie’s the Leyland collection was on view, and at the 
Burlington Club a fine show of pictures of the Van Eyck 
school, including some of the Dudley collection, which is to 
be dispersed next month, was opened. 

It is not without regret that we note how many of the 
best examples of the Fisher collection have gone away from 
England, probably for ever, as an agent was known to be 
buying for the Berlin Museum. He had to pay dearly 
for the objects of his choice; but he did not, on that 
account, relinquish many of them. We have already 
mentioned the 410/. he bid for the “ Adam and Eve” of 
Albert Diirer, by far the largest price ever given for a single 
print by that master ; but this was exceeded by Rembrandt’s 
“Hundred Gilder” print, a very fine impression in the 
second state. It is many a long year since a hundred 

ilders was the price.of this etching of “Christ Healing the 
ick.” Some say Rembrandt never finished the plate, but 
enthusiasts declare that even in this early, or second, state 
it is finished enough. Palmer's impression fetched 270l., 
and Hume’s 215/. 5s., so that when it was bid up to 740l. 
on Friday week by an English buyer there were who 
marveiled. It was freely asserted that the high prices of 
the Diirers and the Rembrandts would be more than 
balanced by the deterioration of the Italian masters, the 
Francias and Marc-Antonios, on which Mr. Fisher had 
himself spent so much. Rembrandt's “ Three Trees” went 
up to 108/., a Landscape (W. 222) to 51/., his own portrait 
(W. 21) to 82/., and so on, and when the Italians were 
reached people shook their heads. But there was no 
diminution of interest, and again the German dealers 
carried off some of the greatest treasures. Mr. Fisher 
had, undoubtedly, an excellent judgment for prints of 
this kind. His gratuitous work for the British Museum, 
where he catalogued the Italian prints—a piece of work 
which occupied him for years, and for which others reaped 
the honour—gave him unrivalled experience, and, no doubt, 
hereafter it will be cited in favour of any example that it 
bears his mark. The Marc-Antonios comprised “ Adam and 
Eve,” after Raphael, 30/.; David, after Francia, 81/.; the 
Baptism, after Francia, 31/.; the “ Pieta,” after Raphael, 
374.; St. Paul at Athens, 46/.; three designs representing 
the Holy Family, after Raphael, respectively 100l., 80l., and 
44l., and Lucretia, 170l. The majority of the prints of 
this class went for from 1o/. to 3ol. each, so the falling off, 


if any, was not apparent to an outsider. A Lucretia by 
Francia fetched 100/.; an Entombment by Mantegna, 411. ;. 
and a woodcut of the Crucifixion by Giovanni Battista del 
Porto, 317. Under these circumstances, and notwith- 
standing the presence of more than a hundred Vandyck 
portraits, which seldom rose above 2/. or 3/. at the most, 
the whole collection of 903 lots has been dispersed for 
8,088/. 2s. 6d., or an average of more than 8/. a piece. Mr. 
Fisher’s great reputation, no doubt, affected this splendid 
result ; but even had the prints come anonymously into the 
market, the prices must have been high when their 
average quality was recognized. 

The Leyland pictures attracted a crowded audience to 
Saturday’s sale at Christie’s. The taste of the late Mr. 
Leyland was for a well-marked and peculiar type of art. 
Here were no Turners or Coxes, no Linnells or Hooks, 
and even in the examples of older art there was very little 
later than the time of Raphael. The English school known 
as the pre-Raphaelite was largely represented, and Windus’s 
illustration to the ballad of “ Burd Helen,” a highly un- 
pleasant picture by an almost forgotten leader of the 
movement, which was near the beginning of the sale, 
showed how largely some people are interested in such work 
by running up to 556/. 10s. “ The Entombment,” by Mr. 
Madox Brown, on the other hand, sold for only 236/. 5s.,. 
though its late owner was said to have paid twice as much 
for it, and his “ Chaucer at King Edward’s Court” for only 
105/. There was nothing of this school about Mr. Albert 
Moore’s beautiful “ Venus,” an exquisitely decorative naked 
figure, which cannot be considered costly at 21o/. 5s. A 
gaudy, and by no means lovely, figure, in a Japanese dress, 
by Mr. Whistler, was sold for 4412. Then came Mr. Burne 
Jones’s “ Mirror of Venus,” a picture exquisitely composed, 
as far as line is concerned, and considering the subject, a 
long row of kneeling girls reflected from a pool, wonder- 
fully graceful. Had the colour equalled the drawing, 
this would have been one of the most beautiful of 
modern pictures; but, great as Mr. Jones’s colour usually 
is, here he tried too much. Nevertheless, it speedily ran 
up to 3,570l., when it fell to a dealer. “ Merlin and 
Vivian” followed, and fetched even more—namely, 3,780l., 
and, though not so pretty as the “ Mirror,” it was a 
better picture. There were several good examples in 
water-colours, which fetched an average of a thousand 
guineas each, among them being “ The Wine of Circe ” and 
the “ Phyllis and Demophoon.” The Rossetti pictures 
were no fewer than a dozen in number. The prices were 
quite as high as could be expected, considering the objection 
of the usual picture-buying public to eccentricity. “ The 
Loving Cup,” at 853/., and “ Love’s Greeting,” at 194l. 58.,. 
were the only pretty examples, and cannot be considered: 
dear ; but “ La Pia,” at 315/., “ Dis Manibus,” at 273/., and 
“ Proserpina,” a lady necked like a camel, at 567/., were 
hard bargains. “ The Eve of St. Agnes,” a picture of 
Sir J. E. Millais’s better period, painted in 1862, was sold 
to a private buyer for 2,105/. 

The Old Masters had been much restored, especially the 
Botticelli series of four subjects from }%oceaccio, which were 
bought for the Lyons Museum for 1,365/. A ‘“ Madonna,” 
by the same painter, was sold for 1,312/. 10s. There was a 
lovely “ Holy Family,” attributed to Giorgione, for which 
Mr. Fairfax Murray gave 840l. We should be glad to see 
it in the National Gallery. The whole collection realized 


37,857/. 


FRENCH PLAYS—CLEOPATRE, 
ICTORIEN SARDOU and Emile Moreau’s Cléopdtre 


is an inferior melodrama which would never have been 
allowed production at the Maison de Moliére. The plot is 
muddled and full of repetitions, and the dialogue is slip- 
shod. In point of fact, it is merely a series of tableaux 
dealing with the adventures of Antony and his Egyptian 
mistress. Occasionally, especially when Shakspeare is under 
process of adaptation, we detected a trace or so of poetic 
feeling ; but otherwise the dialogue sounded as modern as 
any to be found in a “dictionary in six languages.” More- 
over, the characters constantly lapsed from the second 
person singular into the second plural in a manner well 
calculated to disturb the manes of ce bon Racine. Cleopatra, 
for instance, in one sentence says, “Je t’adore, oh comme 
je vous aime!” However, what matters it if the syntax of 


Cleopatra, like that of the monks of Rheims, be defective? 
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The play was written to display la divine Sarah at her best, 
and in this sense it serves its purpose to admiration. More- 
over, it makes no pretensions to be a classic, and was written 
for the Porte St.-Martin! Under the spell of Mme. 
Bernhardt’s sensitive art all its defects disappear, and we soon 
forget that she repeats herself in two scenes “ of fascination ” 
—one at the beginning of the play and the other in the 
fourth act—which are identical in treatment and almost in 
dialogue. In the first act we behold the introduction of 
Cleopatra to Antony, a meeting which soon ends in a 
veritable cyclone of amorous passion. There is something 
almost comical in the manner in which M. Sardou’s 
Cleopatra first meets Antony en grande dame with stately 
dignity, and then rapidly becomes strangely familiar—not 
to say improper—in her manners, and ends by literally, and 
not at all metaphorically, winding herself round him. 

In the next act Antony goes to Rome, suddenly called 
thither to attend to the funeral of Fulvia and to other matters, 
private and political, and the leave-taking of the lovers is 
magnificently rendered by Mme. Bernhardt and her col- 
league. The third act is entirely devoted to the well-known 
Messenger episode, boldly borrowed directly from Shak- 
8 ’s tragedy. In the fourth act Cleopatra repeats the 
old trick she once played Cesar, and insinuates herself into 
Antony’s camp, neatly done up in a bundle of carpets. 
Hidden on his bed, she spies through the curtains, and 
hears and sees things unpleasant ; for Octavia, the newly- 
made bride, has come to Egypt, and Antony has, for the 
time, forgotten the “ Serpent of old Nile.” When Octavia 
leaves the room, Cleopatra suddenly, and to his unqualified 
amazement, confronts him, and then we have a repetition 
of the fascination scene of the first act, which ends with 
precisely the same result. The battle of Actium and its 
fatal consequences occupy the fifth act; and in the last, 
as a matter of course, the unhappy pair “end their des- 
perate lives.” 

This play is a two-part play. There are no other well- 
defined characters save those of Antony and Cleopatra. 
The rest of the dramatis persone have very little to do, 


and even less to say. Fortunately M. Albert Darmont, 


who plays Antony, is a fine actor; sometimes rather 
noisy and too demonstrative, but otherwise dignified and 
picturesque. He recalls in his person the picture of John 
Kemble as Cato, and in his method of playing Salvini. 
‘Sarah Bernhardt, we have already said, is seen at her 
best as Cleopatra. Some people think she is neither 
like the Cleopatra of history nor like the Cleopatra of 
Shakspeare. History tells us that Cleopatra was small, fair, 
and fascinating. Guido represented her as fat, dark, and 
forty; and his masterpiece in the Pitti Palace has perhaps 
done more to influence popular ideas concerning the famous 
Queen’s personal appearance than anything else. For our 
= we imagine her to have been just such a woman as 

me. Bernhardt represents her. ‘The strongly marked 
Oriental features of the actress undoubtedly recall those on 
the Egyptian frescoes and papyri—the slightly hooked 
nose, the almond-shaped eyes, and the smiling irregular 
mouth. She wears a loose, shaggy, red wig, which modifies 
the purely Egyptian type of her countenance, and reminds 
us that Cleopatra was a half-caste. Mme. Bernhardt wears 
no fantastic Egyptian costume designed for a fancy dress 
ball, but the genuine old Egyptian dress—which, by the 
way, is not particularly becoming. Her body is swathed 
in Egyptian embroideries and muslins, so closely bound 
round her lithe limbs as to imprison them to inconvenience. 
Very little of the neck is to be seen, so thickly is it hidden 
by heavy necklaces, and the fingers and thumbs alike are 
ringed with all sorts of gaudy uncut coloured stones. In this 
barbaric attire the illustrious actress looks the Egyptian to 
the life, and is as full of tricks and antics as a Nautch 
girl. She does not hesitate to squat with her legs crossed, 
to fidget and to loll in unbecoming postures like a true 
Asiatic. 

Still all she does, however eccentric, is done gracefully, 
and differs from anything she has ever introduced into any 
other play. Coiled up with her legs crossed tailor fashion, 
she sits listening to Antony and his bride with the insolent 
nonchalance of a street Arab. Her head lolls to and fro, 
and her impish eyes follow every movement of her rival 
with ophidian restlessness. Once Octavia is gone she jumps 
off her couch and assumes an attitude of mingled fury and 
defiance. No wonder even Antony, hero as he is, quails 
before this incarnation of royal fury. Presently the spell 
begins. The expression of the face becomes languorously 


voluptuous, and the strident voice modifies to its usual 
strange rhythmic melody, and the brave general falls an 
abject slave at the feet of the greatest enchantress, with 
perhaps the sole exception of Mary Stuart, that ever wore 
a crown. It is now that we realize Mme. Bernhardt’s 
power, and see how perfectly she understands the creature 
she is depicting—a witch who to the exceptional accom- 
plishments of a learned and refined civilization added a 
= gence knowledge of all the enervating arts of the harem. 

e may occasionally tire of the golden voice and the 
cooing— and, by the way, the “ golden” voice exhibits little 
or no trace of wear and tear, and murmurs as sweetly as 
ever—but the subtle charm, the profound knowledge of her 
art and its resources, is even greater now than it ever was. 
No actress has ever so thoroughly understood, or so ver- 
fectly realized and depicted, an Oriental nature as Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt does that of the Greek-Egyptian heroine 
of this poor play. Criticism is silenced before such a 
manifestation of dramatic genius, assisted by arduous and 
untiring study. We can readily believe her when she 
declares that she rehearsed this part five hundred times 
befcre the curtain was permitted to rise on the first per- 
formance. It is a masterpiece which only genius allied to 
conscientious work could create. 

La Mégére Apprivoisée, produced this week by M. Coquelin 
and his troupe at the Opera Comique, is the sort of play 
Moliére might have made out of 7he Taming of the Shrew, 
had the task of adapting Shakspeare’s comedy fallen to his lot. 
All the romantic and picturesque variety of the Shakspearian 
play has been eliminated, and the minor characters subordi- 
nated to those of Katherine and Petruchio, who are thereby 
thrown into too strong relief. he result isan amusing, but 
stilted, comedy, such as might have been performed before 
Louis XIV. and his Court, and honcured by a passing 
mention in the letters of Mme. de Sévigné. The whips 
and burned legs of mutton of the Elizabethan farce are 
excised from this Molieresque edition of it, Petruchio finds 
no rival in Hortensio, and Bianca efiaces herself entirely 
before her shrewish sister. Be this as it may, La Mégére 
Apprivoisée, which is well written, serves to introduce 
M. Coquelin in a part which, read through his spec- 
tacles, fits him like a glove. He is a trifle too familiar 
in his manners; but then M. Coquelin’s Petruchio is 
of the mezzo ceto, and makes no pretension to a place 
among the patricians. In the fourth act Petruchio reads 
Katherine the last lecture we presume she will ever hear 
from him, with matchless pathos and sincerity. All the 
humour of a fine nature is condensed in the tender accents 
which he employs to persuade his over-spirited wife that 
shrewing does not pay, and that meekness and sweetness 
do pay. The Katherine of Mme. Malvau is a fine perform- 
ance, but it does not efface memories of Miss Rehan, 


THE WEATHER. 


E have been favoured with regular summer weather 

since we last wrote, and at times temperatures very 
high for any summer have been recorded. On Saturday 
last, May 28, the thermometer in Berlin rose to 97° in the 
shade. During the whole week we have had no return of 
anticyclonic weather; the barometer has been persistently 
lowest in the west, and the winds have been consequently 
southerly, Rain has fallen pretty freely, but sporadically. 
On Thursday, May 26, we had light winds after the 
thunderstorm of the previous day, but by next morning a 
small cyclonic area appeared near Biarritz, and travelled 
due northwards, On Saturday, at 8 A.m., its centre lay 
over Cornwall, and in front of it the temperature in the 
south-east of England rose very high, 76° being recorded in 
London at 8 a.m.—a most unusual reading for a May morn- 
ing. At 2 P.M. on that day the temperature at the North 
Foreland was 82°, being as much as 36° higher than 
Aberdeen and 30° higher than Scilly at the same 
hour. The cool air from the western depression soon 
came over London ; the afternoon was very gusty, bring- 
ing down branches in the Parks. The temperature in 
London at 6 p.m. was 16° lower than it had been in the 
morning. On that day maxima over 80° were registered in 
London, and at other British stations, and the very high 
reading already cited was observed at Berlin. On Saturday 
over an inch of rain fell at Scilly and in the centre of 
Ireland. On Sunday and Monday weather was much 
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cooler in south-east England, but Tuesday has brought a 


return of heat with thunderstorms at no less than eleven 
stations, and a whirlwind, or what the newspapers call a 
tornado, at Blakeney, in the Forest of Dean. Temperatures 
above 80° have been registered at London and Cambridge, 
and on Wednesday morning there was a record of rain, in 
greater or less quantity, from every British station but 
two. Wednesday itself was cooler than Tuesday at almost 
all stations, and nearly an inch of rain fell at two Irish 
stations, Cork and Donaghadee. Besides the readings at 
Berlin above quoted, great heat has been experienced at 
Belfort, where for four days during the week the thermo- 
meter has registered go° or over. The only heavy rains 
reported from the Continent have been 1°6 inch from Brest 
on the 26th, and an inch from Wiesbaden on the 3oth. 


OONCERT RECORD. 


Wednesday, May 11th.—Miss Evangeline Florence and Miss 
Marguerite Hall gave a Vocal Recital at St. James's Hall, 
at which the former artist made her first appearance in 
England. She has a phenomenally high soprano voice, 
reaching up (it is said) to B in altissimo, a compass which 
has probably been only previously attained by Lucrezia 
Agujari. The quality of Miss Florence’s voice is good, the 
tone is even, and her teaching has been judicious, though she 
still has much to learn, and should not at present attempt 
dramatic scenas like Elsa’s Dream, from Lohengrin. In 
Alabief’s “ Nightingale” she took A flat in altissimo with 
perfect ease, but she does not always rely upon such sensa- 
tional effects, and the choice of her other songs was com- 
mendable. 

Friday, 13th.—Sir Charles Hallé’s Second Schubert 
Recital attracted a good audience to St. James's Hall. The 
veteran pianist gave a fine performance of the Sonata in E 
flat major (Op. 122), the Andante being especially well 
played 


, 14th.—Miss Louise Phillips—one of our most 
charming concert singers—and Mme. Fassett, a contralto 
who has not been heard much lately, gave a pleasant Vocal 
Recital at Portman Rooms. The first part of the programme 
was devoted to the works of Brahms, whose new vocal 
Quartets and Zigeunerlieder were sung by the concert- 
givers and Messrs. Nicholl and Salmond. Miss Phillips 
was most successful in Godard’s “ Embarquez-vous,” which 
she had to repeat, and Mr. Nicholl revived Galliard’s 
“With early Horn,” from The Royal Chace, a song which 
John Beard made celebrated in the middle of the last 
century. In the evening Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch gave the 
last of his concerts of sixteenth and seventeenth century 
music at 20 Fitzroy Street. ‘The programme was, as usual, 
full of interest. Mr. Dolmetsch’s extremely interesting 
concerts deserve to be better known and to meet with wider 
encouragement. He has revealed the existence of an Eng- 
lish school of instrumental writing which was hardly known, 
even to antiquaries. 

Tuesday, 17th.—M. Joseph Slivinski, a Polish pupil of 
M. Paderewski’s, is almost the only one of the numerous new 
pianists who have been heard this season who is likely to 
take high rank. His touch is a trifle hard, but his playing 
is full of delicacy and his technique irreproachable. In 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 28, he was probably nervous, and 
did not do himself full justice ; but in Chopin’s Polonaise in 
F sharp minor, and especially in Schumann’s “ Papillons,” 
his performance was admirable, and the group of short 
pieces with which the Recital ended were all played to 
a Especially good was a “ Danse des Elfes,” by 

eymann—a study in runs and shakes—and Liszt’s 
“Etude” in F minor, in which he successfully challenged 
comparisons with his master.——At Steinway Hall, in the 
evening, Max Hambourg, whose very desirable retirement 
has been more than once announced, gave a concert at 
which all the performers were Russian. Max Hambourg 
showed decided signs of progress; but too strong a protest 
cannot be made against allowing a delicate child to go 
through such a programme. 

Wednesday, 18th.—At Princes’ Hall Mr. Carl Fuchs and 
Mr. H. 8. Welsing gave a Recital, at which the violoncello- 
playing of the former showed that he has made considerable 
progress since he was last heard in London, while the latter 
proved a pianist of more than average ability. 

Thursday, 19th At M. Emile Sauret’s First Violin 


Recital the sterling merits of the concert-giver’s style were 
displayed to advantage in Beethoven’s String Quartet, 
Op. 59, No. 1, Ernst’s dull Concerto, Op. 23, Dvorak’s 
Adagio and Rondo, Op. 53, and his own “Souvenir de 
Moscou,” Op. 21. Herr Heinrich Lutter succeeded in 
making Liszt’s poetical “ Bénédiction de Dieu dans la 
Solitude” sound quite commonplace, and Miss Evangeline 
Florence contributed songs by Nevin and Liszt. 

Saturday, 21st—Herr Bonawitz’s Historical Recital of 
Organ, Harpsichord, and Pianoforte Music at Princes’ Hall 
proved interesting owing to the excellent comments and 
explanations delivered by Mr. Jacques, who displayed a 
happy gift of compressing his remarks on the various 
schools of music illustrated into a few terse and pithy 
sentences, 

Wednesday, 25th.—At the Westminster Orchestral 
Society’s Concert, a graceful and well-written “ Notturno” 
for orchestra, by Mr. 8. Macpherson, was brought forward 
for the first time, and achieved decided success. 

Thursday, 26th.—M. Alexander Siloti, a Russian pianist, 
gave a Recital at Princes’ Hall, at which he showed himself 
an artist of great ability. Not only is his execution 
admirable, but he also plays with true expression and perfect 
style. His programme was less hackneyed than is usual at 
such concerts, and included an interesting air on a ground- 
bass by the Russian composer Arensky.——At St. James's 
Hall, Mile. Janotha gave a concert, at which she brought 
forward several settings by Lady Tennyson of songs 
by the Laureate. Most of these had been heard 
last year, but one, “To Sleep” (from The Foresters), 
is new, and proved very attractive, as did also a graceful 
setting by Princess Beatrice of Heine’s “ Im wunderschénen 
Monat Mai.” Miss Brema sang two charming old Italian 
songs by Rontani and Scarlatti, and Mlle. Janotha played 
Chopin’s Barcarolle in her best style. In the evening 
the Handel Society gave an interesting Invitation Concert, 
at which Beethoven’s Mass in C, Hubert Parry’s Eton 
Ode, and Haydn’s Military Symphony and “ Insane et 
vane cure” were performed. Both chorus and band con- 
tain much good material, and the performance of all the 
works was more than creditable. The Ode (which was 
heard for the first time in London) and Haydn’s Motet 
went better than the Mass and the Symphony; in the 
former some of the choral leads were shaky, and in the 
latter the tone of the wood-wind was not always good ; but, 
on the whole, the concert spoke well for the industry and 
enterprise of the Society. 

Friday, 27th—At Sir Charles Hallé’s Third Schubert 
Recital, the veteran pianist played the Sonata in A minor, 
the “ Wanderer” Fantasia, and three Impromptus, besides 
accompanying five songs. Among the latter, two fine set- 
tings of words from Schiitz’s “ Lacrimas” had the charm 
of almost complete novelty. They were admirably sung by 
Friulein Fillunger. 

Saturday, 28th.—In spite of the heat, Seiior Sarasate’s 
first orchestral Concert attracted a large audience to St. 
James’s Hall. The Spanish violinist was heard in Max 
Bruch’s Second Concerto—a work which is not as attractive 
as either its predecessor or successor—besides playing a 
very graceful Caprice for Violin and Orchestra, by the late 
Ernest Guiraud, an arrangement of Scotch airs (with 
orchestral accompaniment), and no less than three encore 
pieces. Sefior Sarasate was in excellent form, and his 
playing was as full of charm and finish as usual. 

Monday, 30th—Otto Hegner’s last Recital was well 
attended. The programme consisted almost entirely of 
familiar pieces, and does not call for notice. In the 
evening the First Richter Concert attracted a large and 
enthusiastic audience. Familiar works by Wagner and 
Beethoven made up the entire programme, and all were 
played with that perfect ensemble which Dr. Richter seems 
alone able to obtain. 

Tuesday, 318t.—The choral portion of the programme of 
the fortieth concert of the Bach Choir consisted entirely of 
unaccompanied works, among which the place of honour 
was given to Palestrina’s fine Mass, “ Assumpta est Maria.” 
Though less known than the same composer’s Masses, “ Pape 
Mareelli,” “ Aiterna Christi Munera,” and “ Brevis,” it is 
throughout a splendid —— of his style, and was well 
worthy of performance. e Mass has been carefully edited 
by Mr. W. 8. Rockstro, whose marks of time and expres- 
sion considerably help its proper performance. It would be 
untrue to state that the choir showed altogether to advan- 
tage; but, considering the immense difficulty of singing so tong 
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an unaccompanied work, written ina style which isunfamiliar 
to most choral singers, the result must, on the whole, be 

ronounced satisfactory, and such points as the almost 
inevitable fall of the pitch and the occasional weakness of 
the soprano leads may be easily forgiven. The other 
choral works in the programme were two Psalms of 
Sweelinck’s, Brahms’s “ Fest- und Gedenkspriiche,” Pearsall’s 
“Sir Patrick Spens ” (all of which had been made familiar 
by earlier performances of the Bach Choir), and a very 
original and charming setting of “ Full Fathom Five,” the 
composition of Mr. Charles Wood. Pleasant relief to the 
choral singing was afforded by Miss Lilian Griffiths’s excel- 
lent playing of Bruch’s Romance and two numbers of Bach’s 
Partita in E major for violin. ——At M. Slivinski’s third 
Recital the accomplished pianist gave very fine performances 
of Chopin’s Ballade in F minor, a set of Variations by 
Paderewski, and Schumann’s Fantasia (dedicated to Liszt). 
Among the shorter pieces in the programme, his delicate 
playing of a Nocturne by Field deserves especial praise. 
n the evening Mme. de Broc-Dwernicka gave a concert at 
Steinway Hall, assisted by several artists, the most interest- 
ing of whom was little Miss Dora Tulloch, a very clever 
child, whose recital of Tennyson’s ballad, “The Revenge,” 
was so good as to force her to give “The Well of St. 
Keyne” by way of encore. Mme. Dwernicka, though 
announced as “ Pupil of Franz Liszt,” did not display any 
remarkable talents as a pianist.——Concerts were also 
given by Mr. Henry Phillips, Miss Clara Eissler, Mrs. 
Charles Waldo Richards, Miss Florence Christie, and Miss 
Else Sonntag; but it is impossible to do more than chronicle 
these. 

Mr. Isidore de Lara’s Light of Asia, talked of last season, 
will be produced next week, it is hoped, at Covent Garden. 
It will be sung in Signor Mazzucato’s Italian version of 
Mr. Beatty-Kingston’s libretto. The chief interpreters will 
be M. Lassalle as Siddastha (Buddha), Mme. Eames as 
Gasédhara, M. Plangon as Atman, and Signor Abramoff as 
the King. Signor Mancinelli will conduct, 


THE THEATRES. 


was a new play is produced in aid of a cause so 
good as the Children’s Holiday Fund, criticism is 
almost disarmed. The play in that case is certainly not 
“the thing” that quickens one’s interest in the perform- 
ance. This was fortunate for the author of Wilda, given 
on Saturday afternoon at the Princess’s, for the piece 
may be briefly described as an Ibsenite spasm in three 
acts. Let us, however, gratefully acknowledge that, though 
pathological, Hilda is not nasty, the comparatively cleanly 
neurosis of alcoholism having been selected by the author 
for dramatic illustration. The yom has, however, 
absorbed too much Ibsenism for her intelligence. She 
has none of the Norseman’s barbaric vigour in drawing 
character. She lacks his technical skill in devising little 
mechanical stage effects in order to cross his “ t’s” and dot 
his “i’s” when his action gets a little sleepy, and he is 
driven to relieve, however partially, the strain of following 
the monotonous and minute analysis of a repulsive motive. 
Her subordinate incidents, in so far as there can be said to 
be any, consist of the irrelevant and vacuous talk of two 
lovers, one a sister of the heroine, whose marriage is by 
some strange family compact made to depend entirely on 
the success of the heroine’s own matrimonial experiment. 
These young people never seem to know why they come on 
the stage, or what to do when they get there, or how to 
take themselves off when they are bored by their own 
dialogue. The hero, Sir Arthur Sydney, is a strange mon- 
strosity. He has received a cut on the skull in an Indian 
border war, which by some new development of pathology 
creates in him an insatiable thirst for intoxicating drinks. 
His behaviour in one of his fits of dipsomania causes him 
to leave his regiment; but a faithful old family butler cures 
him, under medical advice, by getting him to stop drink- 
ing. He marries Hilda—herself a drunkard’s daughter. 
When they return from their honeymoon, Hilda, ignorant 
of her husband’s weakness, induces him to drink a glass of 
champagne after dinner. Then she discovers his secret, 
and, after meditating flight intoa snowstorm after the usual 
Ibsenite manner, in a circular cloak, an airy costume, and 
without any luggage, she yields to the emotional remon- 
strances of the butler, and stays to reclaim her husband. 


He has many outbreaks of drunkenness; but in the last 
one he very nearly manages to shoot his wife, under the 
hallucination that he is saving her from outrage at the 
hands of Indian savages. Of course, when he gets sober he 
arrives at the conclusion that he had better shoot himself, 
and makes all his arrangements with his butler for that 
purpose, leaving the tearful old man his executor, which we 
suppose is the reason why he does not lock up his master till a 
couple of mad doctors are sent for. Hulda, however, —_ 
the whole business of this really droll situation by suddenly 
appearing through the conservatory door in a flood of lime- 
light as her own ghost. When her penitent husband is 
sufficiently frightened, she tells him she is quite real, and 
not a ghost at all. Then they embrace, and we are told 
will live happily ever afterwards, because in one of his 
drinking bouts Sir Arthur has got another knock on the 
head, which an ingenious doctor—on the strictest principles 
of homeopathy—explains will neutralize the effect of the 
first one. Mr. Julian Cross was conventionally stagey as 
Sir Arthur Sydney, but he exhibited great self-command 
when the curtain came down prematurely, as it had a 
knavish trick of doing, when he fell into heroics. Miss 
Marie Linden played with simplicity and sincerity as Hilda, 
and Mr. Arthur Wood was quite satisfactory as a faithful 
and fruity family butler, all of the olden time. In the farce 
that preceded /Hilda Miss Marie Linden’s mimiery of Mrs. 
Tree’s Ophelia convulsed the house with merriment. 

Miss Estelle Burney’s comedy, Zhe County, written in 
collaboration with Mr. Arthur Benham, and produced at 
Terry’s Theatre on Thursday afternoon, has many points of 
marked excellence, and is far above the average of the 
class of piece usually acted at matinées. The subject—an 
extremely difficult one to deal with—is handled with bold- 
ness and, moreover, with considerable tact. The dialogue 
is cleverly appropriate, especially so in the more serious 
scenes. The humorous passages are a trifle slow, and one 
or two of the “ situations” are rather clumsily reached, On 
the whole, however, Zhe County is in many respects a 
notable play, full of promise of better things to come. Miss 
Estelle Burney, who played the unhappy heroine, has 
remarkable gifts, and has studied, not only under Mr. 
Hermann Vezin, but with M. Got in Paris, so that her 
knowledge of stage technique is exceptionally good. Inthe 
third act, in which the divorced wife pleads justification for 
her conduct, Miss Burney played with much power and 
pathos. Her chief defect is one easily overcome, and re- 
gards her intonation, which is sometimes slightly strident. 
She was deservedly applauded both as dramatist and actress ; 
we prefer her in her latter character, for in certain strong 
parts she has lately achieved considerable and merited dis- 
tinction. Mr. Abingdon as the villain acted very well, and 
Mr. Herbert Waring was particularly effective as an un- 
worldly duke of singularly distinguished appearance. Miss 
Annie Hughes was the ingénue, and, as usual, acted with 
spirit and grace. 


A LAY OF THE ULSTER TRYST. 


ao AE up, gae up, my little foot-page, 
tail Gae up until the toun, 
d speer o’ the men wi’ the stylograph pen 
For the notes that the chiels oe doen 


“ It’s O but I’m wae for the thocht of to-day, 
Till the danger be ower and past, 

For the Border bluid rins wild and wud 
In the bonny brave boys of Belfast. 


“ And there’s never a man of the Ulster men 
To the South wad bend the knee, 

Till the streets ran red wi’ the bluid he had shed— 
Gae up, my page, and see!” 


“ Now rest ye, rest ye, mistress mine, 
This morn I gied ye the slip, 

And as weel as the men o’ the stylograph pen 
Can I bring ye the latest tip,” 


“ Wha saw ye, wha saw ye, my little foot-page, 
Wha saw ye amang them a’?” 
“There was auld Willie Johnston o’ Ballykilbeg, 
And Sandy o’ North Armagh,” 
B 
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“ But saw ye nae ither, my little foot-page, 
O’ the English name and race ? 

But was na the gude Sir William there, 
Sir William o’ Malwood Chase 1” 


“T saw but a tall knight, mistress mine, 
A knight of a presence fair, 

Wha was riding alane to the Ulster tryst 
On a stout weight-carrying mare.’ 


“ Ye lee, ye lee, my little foot-page, 
Fu’ loud I hear ye lee; 

Or gif the gude knight was riding alane, 
God wot, it wasna he. 


“ There’s never a man in broad England 
That has seen Sir William ride 

Save as meet should be, for his high degree, 
With a squire on either side.” 


“ Ye ha’ spoken a true word, mistress mine, 
Ye ha’ mended your page’s sight ; 

For a squire there rode on the knight’s left hand, 
But and a squire on his right.” 


“ And how were they clad, my little foot-page ? 
Now tell me how they were clad, 

And whatna like feather the gude knight bore — 
Now answer, my bonnie wee lad!” 


“ White, white was his feather, O mistress mine, 
His feather was white, I swear ; 

And his bonnet was trig with the bit broom twig 
That the proud Plantagenets wear. 


“ But the claes were plain of the sidesmen twain, 
And keen were their e’en and hard, 

And weel I ken from the cut of their jibs 
That they cam’ frae Scotland Yard. 


“What gars ye laugh now, mistress mine, 
As one that has nocht to fear? 

What gars ye laugh sae loud and lang 
That the bauld Sir William’s here 1” 


“O weel may I laugh baith loud /. lang, 
For the danger is ower and 

And they'll shed nae blood noon till night 
In the streets o’ gude Belfast. 


“ Gae down, down, my little foot-page, 
Gae down for the luncheon-tray ; 

For peace abides where Sir William rides, 
And there'll be nae fecht to-day.” 


REVIEWS. 


LANCASTER AND YORK.* 


T the whole duty of a historian consists in recording in their 

chronological order as many facts as the most eager searcher 
after knowledge can reasonably demand, Sir James Ramsay must 
certainly be held to have fulfilled it. His two volumes on the 
dynasties of Lancaster and York, an instalment of “a verified 
connected narrative of the first 1,500 years of English history,” 
are a monument of patient labour. Being published without the 
earlier part of the work, to which he refers in his preface, they 
naturally begin with an introductory ch»pter on the full of 
Richard II. As, however, this chapter does not supply any 
picture of the general state of the kingdom, and is simply a sum- 
mary of well-known facts, it is not so good an introduction to the 
work which follows it as might have been wished. The minute 
narrative of events, which starts from the accession of Henry IV., 
and is carried down to the Battle of Bosworth, has been carefully 
compiled from original authorities, and is everywhere supported 
by copious references. Chief among its best characteristics is the 
prominence given to financial matters. At the end of the account 
of the events of each reign several pages are devoted to this sub- 
ject, and the reader is presented with the results of a long and 
difficult study of the Pell rolls of Issues and Receipts, and other 
manuscripts of a kindred sort. The receipts and expenditure of 


* Lancaster and York : a Cen of English History (A.D. 1399-1485). 
By Sir James H. Ramsay, of Banff, Bart., M.A., Barrister-at-Law ; late 
Student of Christ Church. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. Oxford : 
at the Clarendon 1892. 


the Treasurer are examined under the usual heads, such as, 
in the case of revenue, “ Hereditary feudal revenues,” “ Foreign 
accounts,” and “ Forfeited estates,” and, in the case of expenditure, 
“ Household,” “ Civil Service,” and so on, and an attempt is made 
to arrive at the average of the amounts annually received and 
spent. Under Henry IV. we find that the average net revenue 
was about 106,0o0/., which exceeded the expenditure, as shown 
by the Issue rolls, by some 3,000/., though this surplus disappears 
if a heavy payment made to the Hansards in 1406 is taken into 
account. Under Henry V. the revenue was larger; but, though 
the King raised all that he could towards the expenses of the 
war with France from the conquered districts, his debts were 
heavy, and “ the bill forthe Agincourt campaign” was not settled 
at his death. Sir James Ramsay is of opinion that Henry IV. 
and Edward IV., when they lessened the size of the silver penny, 
were merely moved by a desire to gain by the seignorage on 
recoining. We must demur to this, and confess that we do not 
quite grasp the force of his argument. Singularly little attention 
is given in these volumes to social and economic questions, and 
we do not therefore find any inquiry as to the effect, if any, 
which these debasements had upon prices. 


We are specially invited in the preface to mark the author's 
treatment of military affairs. While two or three of his descrip- 
tions of battles are certainly praiseworthy, he does not appear to 
us to have made all that was possible of some others, Towton and 
Barnet being of the number. He has evidently visited some of the 
battlefields of which he has to speak ; he explains the positions 
taken up by the contending armies, and has given us some ex- 
cellent maps and plans. Care, too, has been bestowed on the 
narratives of some of the campaigns, and he has tried as far as 
possible to arrive at the correct number of men engaged in various 
actions and expeditions, showing that there is reason to believe 
that on this matter even the best chroniclers are given to exag- 
geration. It must, however, be remembered that two wholly 
different estimates of the number of an army need not necessarily 
be contradictory; for in the smaller estimate account may be 
taken only of the lances and archers, while the larger may repre- 
sent the entire strength of the host, all the men of every kind 
engaged in the expedition. In dealing with constitutional matters 
Sir James Ramsay follows pretty closely in the footsteps of Bishop 
Stubbs, and he could not, of course, have chosen a better guide. 

By noticing here a few of the points that struck us in reading 
these volumes we may, perhaps, enable our readers to form some 
idea of their general contents. In relating the causes of the 
Percies’ rebellion Sir James Ramsay, after quoting from the Earl 
of Northumberland’s letter to the King with reference to the 
money owed to him and his son, gives a statement of the pay- 
ments made to them since Henry’s accession, showing that they 
must have received 42,000/., besides the profits of newly 
granted lands, though the Royal treasury was utterly exhausted, 
and the pay of every one holding command, including the Prince 
of Wales, was in arrear. The Percies, he thinks, had hoped to 
treat the King as a puppet, and threw him over when he 
asserted himself. While there is much truth in this opinion, 
sufficient allowance is, perhaps, hardly made for the irritation of 
the Percies, who found themselves involved by the King’s preten- 
sions to dominions in Southern Scotland in a harassing war, 
without having the means to bring it to a successful end. Their 
side of the question is, perhaps, better represented in Mr. Wylie’s 
Henry the Fourth. Hotspur’s death was, we are told, widely 
lamented, and immediately after the battle of Shrewsbury a pro- 
clamation was issued against speaking evil of the King. The 
profession of the Percies that they were taking arms to redress, 
or avenge, certain public wrongs probably gained them much 
covert sympathy, and indeed there was no small need for reform 
in the administration. 

Sir James Ramsay is strongly inclined to accept the story 
of the arrest of the Prince of Wales by order of Chief Justice 
Gascoigne, mainly on the ground that, when the Prince came 
to the throne, the judge was disgraced. Is there, however, 
any reason for believing that Gascoigne did not retire volun- 
tarily, the term of his patent having expired at the late King’s 
death? The mythical character of the story has, as we think, 
been amply exposed. The negotiations which took place be- 
tween Henry V. and the French Court before the English inva- 
sion are clearly related. Added to the English possessions in 
Gascony, the territories offered to Henry by the French would, 
as is observed here, have formed a fairly compact dominion 
which England might well have been able to retain. Henry was, 
however, bent on the acquisition of the French crown, and was 
firmly convinced of the righteousness of his cause. That he 
“demoralized England” by his repression of Lollardism and by 
his war with France we cannot admit. On the contrary, we 


| believe that his reign exercised a bracing and thoroughly whole- 
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some influence on the nation. His alliance with the Church, 
which was, of course, closely connected with his attitude towards 
Lollardism, was both politic and thoroughly creditable to him. 
Lollardism in his reign was closely connected with political and 
social discontent, and if it had not been promptly checked would, 
there can be little doubt, have led to serious disorder. While, 
then, some of the Lollards were merely harmless enthusiasts, the 
repression of Lollardism, so far from demoralizing the country, 
was certainly beneficial to it. Moreover, it should not be for- 
gotten that the proceedings against the Lollards were approved 
and forwarded by Parliament. As regards the war with France, 
which made England the greatest Power in Europe, there is no 
reason for refusing to believe that, had the King’s life been 
spared, he would have succeeded in bringing the whole country 
into subjection and order. If his policy is judged by the 
standards of the time, his only mistake seems to have been that, 
like most men of lofty mind, he was not kept from great under- 
takings by the thought that death might cut short his work. 

The relations of Cardinal Beaufort with Henry V. are, we 
think, slightly misunderstood. Not by any means an “ unlucky” 
bishop squeezed by the King, but rather the richest and in some 
respects the greatest of the King’s subjects, Beaufort employed 
his wealth and his credit in the service of the nation. Of course 
he expected to have his loans repaid, and took securities for them. 
One security, for example, was given him in 1417, when he re- 
signed the Great Seal. Sir James Ramsay connects the two 
circumstances, talks of Beaufort’s “ fall,” and his breach with the 
King, as though he had lost office and the King’s favour by 
demanding a security. But surely there was no “fall”; the 
Bishop resigned office to attend the Council of Constance, where 
he carried out the King’s policy with famous results. Full 
information will be found here with respect to the ambitious and 
selfish conduct of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and on this sub- 
ject, and indeed on the reign of Henry VI. generally, the Proceed- 
ings of the Privy Council have been used with good results. We 
would also call attention to the excellent summary of the negotia- 
tions at Arras, and at Oye, near Gravelines, in 1439, where the 
pacific intentions of Cardinal Beaufort were defeated by Gloucester. 
Sir James Ramsay does not fail to mark how deeply public senti- 
ment was shocked by the Duke of York’s claim to the throne 
after the battle of Northampton, but has not found space to 
record the part played by the Earl of Warwick at this crisis. 
Warwick's capacity as a military leader is repeatedly and, as we 
think, unjustly disparaged. 

Though he was inferior in this respect to Edward IV., he seems, 
as Mr. Oman has well pointed out, to have been an able com- 
mander of the older school. The rapidly changing scenes of the 
struggle, which may be said to have begun with the Yorkshire 
rising of 1469, are clearly laid before the reader, who will observe 
that Sir James Ramsay has worked out a theory concerning the 
Northern leaders, identifying Robert Hildyard with Robin of 
Holderness, whom he distinguishes from Robin of Redesdale, and 
that he treats the complicity of Clarence and Warwick in the 
rising of Sir John Welles as fully established. Clarence’s definite 
promise, recorded by Comines, that as soon as he returned to 
England he would desert Warwick and join his brother, should 
not have been omitted. We hope that we are not doing Sir 
James Ramsay an injustice; we have searched diligently and in 
vain for this important fact. These volumes, admirably turned 
out in other respects, should not, we may remark here, have been 
published without an index. Lastly, we observe with regret a 
repetition of the common error that Charles the Bold invaded 
Switzerland to gratify his desire for vengeance. Charles did not 
invade Switzerland at all; Granson and Morat were not in the 
Confederates’ territory in 1474, they belonged to Savoy, and— 
here we quote from Freeman’s Essays—*“ the Burgundian war 
was a war declared by Switzerland against Burgundy, not a war 
declared by Burgundy against Switzerland,” 


STORIES.* 


T does not follow that a powerful and ingenious novelist can 
write good short stories for magazines, nor does it follow that 
several good short stories for magazines will make a permanent 


volume worthy of the fame of a distinguished writer. Ignorance — 
of or indifference to these truths on the part of Mr. Baring- 


* Mar of Quether ; and other Stories. By S. Baring-Gould, Author 
of “ Mehala fs London: Methuen & Co. of 

Bid Me Good-bye. By Florence Henniker, Author of “Sir George.” 
London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1892. 

A Daughter's Heart. A Novel. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron, Author of 
“Jn a Grass Country ” &c. London: White & Co. 4892. 

The 8 of a Struggle: a Romance of the Grampians. By Elizabetb 
and Edinburgh : & Charles Black. 


Gould must have gone to the making of the volume under 
consideration. It consists of five stories, and their names 
are “Margery of Quether,” “Tom a’ Tuddlams,” “At the 
Y,” “Major Cornelius,” and “ Wanted: a Reader.” The first- 
named, which gives its title to the volume, is of the West- 
country, and concerns a woman a few centuries old, who was not 
only incapable of dying—in consequence of a prayer rashly uttered 
by her in her youth having been too literally granted—but had 
the further unpleasant peculiarity of being able to make herself 
young again at the expense of other people, and with the aid of 
a single tooth which survived its fellows. Great inconvenience 
was thereby caused to the person who narrates the story, a 
yeoman whose ancestors had owned the same farm since before 
the Conquest. The story is written strongly and with humour ; 
but the plot and several of the details suggest Mr. Grant Allen 
far more than the actual author. “Tom a’ Tuddlams” is not 
West-country, but West Riding. It concerns matrimonial mis- 
understandings in the household of a hardy dalesman, and, though 
carefully done, and very likely a graphic portrayal of the manners, 
language, and superstitions of that sort of person, is, to say 
the truth, rather dull. “At the Y” is a story with alterna- 
tive endings, both uncomfortable and both dreams. The reader 
is ultimately asked to infer that there was no story at all 
really, or that, if there was, it had no end. The young farmer 
goes on with his work; the Irish girl, with a loving heart 
and a small baby, disappears from view. That is all very well, 
but why have begun the story? The last two tales in the 
collection are positively bad. The story of “ Major Cornelius” is 
this. An old major, of the bastard breed of Newcome, cannot 
leave his shabby lodging because his greatcoat is worn out. His 
fellow-lodgers contrive to get him a new one. He is excessively 
pleased, and goes out to dinner, and the coat is mislaid in the hall. 
Refusing all offers of the loan of another, he walks home through 
the snow and dies of a broken heart. Next morning the coat is 
brought back, and is found to have in the pocket an unopened 
letter, which would have relieved the Major of all his troubles. 
The attempt to work on the lachrymose sentimentality of the 
reader by such pathos as this is nothing short of an insult. No 
human being of any sense could be sympathetically moved by 
the sorrows of such an old booby. Tragedy—say the death of 
Maggie Tulliver, to take one instance out of a hundred—is the 
finest thing in romance. But the attempt to achieve tragedy 
with these nursery materials is almost disgusting. As for 
“ Wanted: a Reader,” it seems to have strayed hither out of 
the Christmas number of Snippets (the allusion is to a class, not 
to any particular periodical that may happen to bear the name), 
and how Mr. Baring-Gould could put his name to it passes all 
understanding. 

Bid Me Good-Bye records the loves of am exceedingly dis- 
tinguished soldier and an exceedingly inexperienced little girl. 
Sir William St. Aubyn was the youngest K.C.B. in the army, 
and had a tremendous reputation as an unwise lover, which it 
seems doubtful whether he altogether deserved. Mary Giffard was 
an heiress, and was engaged to her cousin Dick. Then she fell a 
victim to the charms of Sir William, and he to hers, and they 
told each other so in a wood and were happy for an hour. Then 
her uncle, with whom she lived, was smitten with paralysis, 
and she felt constrained—partly on the advice of a parson 
(who was in love with her himself)—to promise to marry 
her cousin, and send Sir William about his business. So 
he bid her good-bye. Then her cousin Dick married Estelle 
St. Clair, of whom he boasted, “I should say she can get her 
leg higher than any woman I know in London,” and Mary 
was free. But before she could get Sir William back a carriage 
accident supervened. He had time to begin a pretty letter to 
her, and she took care of his dog, and, unlike another Mary, 
“lived unmarried till her death.” This is Mrs. Henniker’s 
second story, and, to our thinking, is by no means the equal of 
her first. The style suggests carelessness, and the characters are 
for the most part unattractive, without being particularly 
amusing. Sir William is an atrocious cad from first to last, and 
nothing but an almost culpable ignorance of how gentlemen 
behave could have made a well-brought-up girl respond to his 
coarse advances. One or two of the minor characters, too, are 
rather tiresome, particularly a neighbouring squire who never 
speaks without saying something rude about (and at) his wife ; 
and @ parson’s wife, who hardly ever speaks without mentioning 
the dishes she has had, or means to have, for dinner. 
There is still room for hope that Mrs. Henniker may, in the 
future, fulfil the decidedly high promise of Sir George, but she 
has not done so in Bid Me Good-bye. 

Another disappointing book (the third in succession!) j 
Daughter's Heart, by Mrs. Lovett Cameron. Susan ead 
daughter, and Sir Jasper Keith was engaged to her‘elder sister 
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Adelaide, who was large, beautiful, dull, and bad-tempered. Sir 
Jasper, who was the richest baronet in England, had affianced 
himself to Adelaide on account of the second of those qualities, 
because his mother insisted that he ought to marry somebody, in 
spite of having been crossed in love in early manhood. When he 
came on a visit to his prospective father-in-law he saw Susan, 
who was sma |, and plain at first sight ; but the more you looked 
at her the more you liked her, and Sir Jasper, stimulated by the cir- 
cumstance that he had to carry her into the house after she had 
been thrown out hunting (because Adelaide, who did not hunt, 
had taken the best horse for herself, and obliged Susan to ride a 
horse that was too old to jump), fell desperately in love with her. 
Her mother very much objected, and so did the governess, who 
was a malicious and spying person. It seems probable that Sir 
Jasper would have kept his word to Adelaide if these ladies had 
let him alone, but they thought it necessary to indulge in plots 
to induce him to do so, and incidentally sent Susan off to 
Australia. The consequence was that Sir Jasper committed a 
gross breach of promise, and it was Susan who eventually became 
Lady Keith. This not very pleasant story is not very pleasantly 
told. There is next to no hunting in it, and the language is 
slipshod. Altogether one has every right to expect something a 
great deal better from the author of In a Grass Country. 


Had we the advantage to have perused and to remember any 
previous work of Mrs, Elizabeth Gilkison, it is quite possible that 
The Story of a Struggle might also disappoint us, and so complete 
the quartet. It certainly would disappoint any one who expected 
the object or the progress of the struggle to be of such a nature as 
to make the record of it in any degree interesting. James Stewart 
was a pious Highland farmer, whose ambition was to become a 
minister of the Free Kirk. He made love to Elsie Macdonald, a 
crofter’s daughter, and she loved him dearly. But his mother 
objected, and James, being in two minds about the matter, 
referred it to Elsie to determine whether he should carry out his 
engagement or go to Aberdeen to read for Holy Orders. She had 
been brought up to sacrifice herself whenever opportunity arose, 
and therefore, as she very much wanted to marry James, she 
bid him go to Aberdeen, and he went, and she broke her heart 
and presently died. And Mrs. Macdonald, her mother, was 
exceedingly angry with James, and resolved to bring up her 
remaining daughters on a different plan. And an old shep- 
herd, called Duncan, thought James had behaved very ill, and 
told him so: In due course James became a minister, and 
was called to a cure of some sort, and married a certain 
frivolous Mary who had previously been enamoured of a scamp. 
And they bored each other consumedly until Mary took to drink, 
and had some illnesses with intervals of insanity, during one of 
which James met an old woman whose “wrinkles . . . revealed 
how frightfully she must have suffered from distress, compression, 
and intimidation.” This person advised him to leave off preach- 
ing so much about sin, because “we are . . . always sinning 
against our Maker . . . and it is against him only that we can 
sin.” So he, “not knowing whither he was going,” walked into 
a river and scrambled out again, and saw the ghost of “his old 
love, Elsie Macdonald, driving home some cows.” And the ghost, 
who turned out to be alive and somebody else, picked him up and 
took him home, and he made it up with Mary, and they were perfectly 
happy, and we hope, though it is not specified, that she gave up 
drinking brandy in private. And Duncan, the old shepherd, enter- 
tained two tramps, male and female, at supper. They ought to 
have been married, but were not, and the man lectured Duncan 
upon the advantages of monogamous cohabitation, whereupon 
Duncan went out and married “a young sister of Mrs. Mac- 
donald’s,” who has not previously appeared in the story. We 
hope that whoever was struggling got what they struggled for, 
but our readers now know as much about it as we do. 


FIELDING’S VOYAGE TO LISBON.* 


HE new series of “Chiswick Press Editions” issued by 
Messrs. Whittingham & Co. will comprise the reprinting 

and editing of some very desirable books in most attractive form, 
the notable feature of the scheme being the inclusion, in a selec- 
tion of masterpieces of English literature, of works that are 
difficult to obtain in a separate or satisfactory form. Fielding’s 
Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon is a typical example of this descrip- 
tion of literature, and it is an additional satisfaction that a singularly 
happy choice should, in this instance, be associated with an editor 
of the peculiar—we might say the unique—fitness of Mr. Austin 


* The Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon. By Henry Fielding. With In- 
troduction and Notes by Austin Dobson. London: printed and issued by 
Charles Whittingham & Co., at the Chiswick Press. 1892. 


Dobson. The beauty and excellence of this initial volume must 
appeal to all lovers of good literature and good editing. The 
binding of grey boards and parchment, hand-made paper of the 
whitest and soundest, with type of admirable character and clear- 
ness, make up a book that is as pleasant to the hand as it is delightful 
to the eye. As the number of English classics not now readily 
obtainable in separate, or seemly, form is considerable, and the im- 
portance of such works undeniable, the “ Chiswick Press Editions ” 
may be expected to produce a library of exceptional interest and 
value. The undertaking, indeed, carries its own commendation, 
and, with the first-fruits before us, a successful issue seems assured, 
The Voyage to Lisbon, though it has never wanted admirers, has 
with most readers of Fielding fared the way of the minor writings 
of great writers. It has been, in truth, undeservedly neglected. 
In the collected editions of the author many have dipped into it, 
fresh from other and more moving contemplations of Fielding’s 
genius, and have hastily fallen into the opinion of Miss Margaret 
Collier, who, as she informed Richardson, was reported to have 
been the author of the Journal because “it was so very bad a 
performance, and fell so far short of his other works.” Had it 
been alleged that the strange and pathetic circumstances in which 
Fielding actually composed the Journal must have disabled him 
altogether, there had been some reason for the report that his 
fellow-voyager had written it. Doomed and dying as Fielding 
was when he set sail from England, “ it is marvellous,” says Mr. 
Dobson, “that he should have had the heart to put pen to paper 
at all. . . Yet so indomitable is his gallantry of spirit, so irre- 
pressible his joy of life, so insatiable still his ‘curious eye’ for 
humanity, that a fresh face or a new sensation makes the old 
fire flame up once more, and he writes as if he had not a 
care in the world.” And the last writing of this brave spirit 
is thoroughly characteristic of the author of Tom Jones. “ His 
hand had not lost its cunning,” as Mr. Dobson observes, and 
even at the very end, in the playful allusion to Richardson 
in the preface, he was master of the old satiric touch. “ His 
portraits,” to quote once more the editor’s admirable summary, 
“ of Captain Veal ”—a very proper name to figure in this “ True 
Relation ”—-“ of Captain Veal’s nephew, of Farmer Francis and 
his wife, of the ‘ gentleman’ at Gravesend who was ‘a riding 
surveyor, are by no means unworthy of the hand which drew 
Parson Abraham Adams, In short, if the Voyage to 
Lisbon be not his best work, at least it gives a picture of forti- 
tude, of cheerful patience, of manly endurance under a trial, 
which may be fairly described as unexampled in our literature.” 


Dealing with the published texts of the Journal, Mr. Dobson 
deals also with what promised to be a pretty mystery, which, 
however, he has satisfactorily solved, as all who follow the course 
of his investigations as laid down in the Introduction to the pre- 
sent volume must allow. The accepted text of the Journal is 
that included in the collected edition of Fielding 1762. When 
the book was published, in 1755, it is stated in the “ Dedication 
to the Public ” that it was thought proper that it should come 
into the hands of the public as it came from the hands of the 
author. In spite of this assurance, however, a comparison of the 
two texts shows that the former wants many passages, some of 
considerable length, that are to be found in the latter. These 
omissions, for the most part, comprise Fielding’s somewhat 
severe handling of the Captain and his nephew, who were 
still living when the book was published. Hence, as Mr, Dobson 
suggests, it was deemed inexpedient to include satirical or con- 
tentious matter of a personal kind in a book published for the 
benefit of the author's family. So far the explanation of the 
false assurance in the dedication is complete. But during 
the progress of the present Chiswick Press reprint it was dis- 
covered that there was another edition in existence, bearing the 
same date, dedication, and title-page as the first edition, yet 
corresponding in all ways with the longer version of 1762. This 
strange matter naturally exercised Mr. Dobson. Which of the 
two issues must be considered the first edition? It is now 
finally shown that it was the shorter, and it would seem that the 
full text of Fielding’s Journal was prematurely issued owing to 
the general interest and excitement caused by the earthquake in 
Lisbon. The whole matter is pursued to the logical conclusion 
with characteristic tenacity and directness in Mr, Dobson's very 
interesting introduction. As to the notes appended to the text, 
they afford a body of illustration, historical, descriptive, and 
literary, such as is eminently characteristic of the accomplished 
editor. A portrait of Fielding, after Basire’s engraving of 
Hogarth’s drawing, forms a fit frontispiece to this beautiful 
book. 
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THE ART OF GOLF.* 


A FULL lustre has elapsed ‘since the first issue of Sir Walter 
Simpson’s disquisition on the philosophy of “hitting the 
globe.” During that space of time the golf ball seems to have 
advanced by leaps and bounds into Englishmen’s favour; so 
much so that golf is now almost as national a pastime in this 
kingdom as it has so long been held to be in Scotland. During 
that lustre, also, has sprung into existence more literature, and 
of more varied interest, on the subject of golf, links, and golfers 
than belongs to the previous centuries which witnessed the 
mysterious glories of the royal and ancient game. 

One of the results of this copious writing in later days has been 
the evolution of a powerful amount of controversial theories, sup- 
ported by similarly antagonistic practice in the hands of noted 
champions and leaders of fashion in golfing “style.” It is a fact, 
although possibly incomprehensible to that fast diminishing por- 
tion of the community which does not “see much” in that inane 
game of “Scotch croquet,” that all golfing literature is eagerly 
read, digested, and in various moods ruminated upon, by prac- 
tical players. There are now golfing weeklies as well as annuals, 
handbooks, and treatises ; there are even golfing novels; we may 
perhaps see “ golf editions” of evening papers, after the manner 
of “ football” issues in the provinces. But who shall decide what 
good golf is if the great doctors, speaking ex cathedrd, differ as 
widely as the great models on the greens ? 

The Badminton volume, of which Mr, Hutchinson broadly and 
justly claims the authorship, although it gave room to contribu- 
tions from other authorities (among which Sir Walter himself), may 
be considered as the standard work on the subject. On the other 
hand, Sir Walter Simpson’s Art of Golf, the first in the field, 
bears a highly authoritative character, based on argumentative 
power and backed by undeniable examples of play. Now, the 
five years separating the two editions of the latter work have 
brought no material rapprochement between the theories of 
the enthusiastic golf-player at St. Andrews and those of the 
Westward Ho champion. 

“The only result,” says the author, “ of the months which have 
elapsed is the knowledge that the additions I projected would 
require perhaps years before they could be properly dealt with, 
and that I have already said all that 1 positively know of the 
philosophy of hitting.” The bone of contention between the two 
great exponents is the value of “style,” which (according to Mr. 
Hutchinson) Sir Walter is much disposed to underrate. 

“T thought,” asserts the latter, in his new preface, “at first 
reading, that the Badminton volume must be challenged and 
fought. The long and keen, but discursive, civil war which I had 
forecast, was only seen in another light after I had looked up my 
weapons, sharpened my wits, &c. Only then did the antagonism 
turn out to be, as I venture to hope, for the most part in non- 
essentials.” 

The question of essentiality in matters of style, however, is still 
a moot one among golfers. We venture to assert that the points 
of style essential to good golf will not be determined as they have 
been in the matter of good cricket until several generations of 
John Balls or of Laidlays have been gathered to their fathers. 
Meanwhile, Sir Walter Simpson, although courteously and re- 
peatedly deprecating any real antagonism between his system 
and that of Mr. Hutchinson, has evidently seen thus far no reason 
to alter his views on stance and swing for driving and approach- 
ing, on address for putting on the green. . 

Mr. Hutchinson advocates the Laidlay stance in driving ; h 
advises putting with the wrists ; he considers that the club should 
be allowed to slip in the right hand ; that the right elbow should 
be bent ; he recommends that beginners should adopt from the 
very first a full swing, and cultivate an easy freedom of the 

joints. On all these points, no less than on the vexed subject of 
approaching generally, Sir Walter, for all his hopes of concilia- 
tion, “ begs to differ” as strongly now as he did five years ago. 

As Sir Walter must be admitted to be as able an exponent of 
golf with the club as with the pen, these very points of difference 
between his views and those more generally recognised help to 
make of his work one of interest to lovers of a game which, in the 
new lease of life it has taken in this country, has by no means 
reached its point of perfection either in theory or in practice. 

Of all outdoor sports there is, perhaps, none that lends it- 
self so naturally to drily humorous treatment. Both Mr. 
Hutchinson and Mr. Balfour have yielded more than once to the 
temptation of writing funny chapters on the subject of golf. Sir 
Walter Simpson has also a keen eye for the humours of the links. 
He is, at times, very amusing (as on the subject of an unpublished 
golf novel, of which he claims to have seen the MS.) ; but he also 


* The Art of Golf. By Sir W. G. Simpson, Bart. Second edition, 
revised. Edinburgh: Douglas. 1892. 


at times steers dangerously close to the farcical—witness the 
grave description of the “Dynamite Club.” On the whole, it 
might well be questioned whether the five preliminary chapters 
(and, in the author’s own words, “ mainly foolish”) of the Art of 
Golf, however entertaining they might prove in a separate form, 
like that of many booklets on the game which adorn our railway 
stalls, do not detract a little from the value of an otherwise 
sound volume. 


A HISTORY OF EPIDEMICS IN BRITAIN.* 


dhs period covered by Dr. Creighton’s History extends from 
A.D. 664 to 1666. The former of these dates indicates the 
time of occurrence of the first plague in Britain of which we 
have any trustworthy account, and which lasted for twenty 
years. The latter that of the Great Plague, which desolated 
London and many parts of the provinces, and was the last 
epidemic of the kind which has come upon our country. Such 
waves of disease as have rolled over us during the last two 
hundred years have been trifling in their effects when compared 
with those of medieval times. The author has derived most 
of his information as to the epidemic of 664 from the works of 
Beda, who, he tells us, was a pupil of Ceolfwith’s at the North- 
umbrian monastery of Jarrow, and was probably the very boy 
who was left to perform the services with his master when all 
the others who usually assisted had been cut off by the plague. 
The pestilences of the next seven centuries were mainly the 
results of famine, though there are accounts of violent outbreaks of 
poison-born disease having occasionally occurred during this period. 
We may gather from this fact that the title of “ Merry England” 
was not in the “olden time” such an appropriate one as ardent 
admirers of the tempora acta would have us believe ; more- 
over, there is no doubt that England had a bad reputation for 
famine in Continental States. Dr. Creighton thinks the truth to 
be that “the English were subject to alternating periods of 
abundance and scarcity, of surfeit and starvation,” and supports 
this opinion by confirmatory quotations from The Vision of Piers 
the Ploughman. He believes that the amount of leprosy existing 
in medieval England has been much exaggerated, and that many 
of the cases so classed were really scrofulous or syphilitic. 

The arrival of the Black Death, or bubo-plague, in 1348, and 
its progress through Britain, with the appalling mortality it 
caused, are vividly described, and various theories of its causation 
discussed, That favoured by the author is “that the virus had 
been bred from cadaveric decomposition in circumstances of pecu- 
liar aggravation and on some vast national scale.” He looks upon 
it as a “soil-poison” spread mainly by the movement of the 
ground-water, but does not attempt any further elucidation of 
its actual nature. We agree with him in thinking that this and 
all similar poisons must have originally arisen by a process of 
evolution. This, of course, points to the conclusion that they are 
organized and have a life-history of their own; whilst recent 
pathological research renders it highly probable that they are 
bacterial. That the poison once formed can be reproduced in 
the human body is, we think, unquestionable, and also that it 
may be conveyed to distant places in clothing, &c. If its organic 
nature be admitted, it becomes less difficult to understand 
the total disappearance of certain zymotic diseases, as some 
change in environment, of which we may be totally ignorant, 
might be sufficient to suppress it. Of the disastrous effects upon 
the moral and material condition of the people of England pro- 
duced by the depopulation caused by fourteen months of the 
Black Death it is difficult for us to form any conception. Dr. 
Creighton shows that, though between this date and 1666 there 
was no such extensive epidemic, “ for more than three centuries 
bubo-plague was never long absent from one part of Britain or 
another.” The sweating sickness, of which there were five 
epidemics between 1485 and 1501, seems to have been even more 
terribly sudden in its onset and fatal issue than the Black Death. 
Many persons were struck down and died in the street, so rapid 
was the action of the poison. The popular idea, which receives 
some measure of support from Dr. Creighton, was that the 
virus of this pestilence was brought over by the Norman soldiery 
of Henry VIII., the germs having possibly remained in the soil, 
and were at intervals restored to renewed activity by favouring 
conditions. Not much light is thrown upon the interesting fact 
that both this disease and the Plague disappeared from this 
country quite suddenly. 

We are a little disappointed that the history of influenza is not 
more fully considered, as it is still rampant among us, and con- 

the Plague. Charles Creighton, M.D. "Cambridge: at. the 
University Press. 
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sequently has an interest for us greater than those diseases which 
we would fain hope have finally disappeared from among us. 

Dr. Creighton finds no evidence of the occurrence of small-pox 
in England until the early part of the sixteenth century, though 
he has no doubt of its having existed in China, India, and Arabia 
long anterior to this. The last period of the Plague in England 
‘was from 1603 to its final extinction in 1666 or 1667, since which 
latter date it has never reappeared. We fear that the physicians 
of the time did not display the courage in facing the enemy 
which we look upon as a matter of course among medical men of 
‘the present day ; in fact, the majority appear to have followed 
the example of their lay neighbours, and fled from the plague- 
‘stricken cities. 

The mortality during these sixty years was enormous, the Plague 
being never entirely absent, and frequently becoming epidemic. 
‘The provinces and Scotland and Ireland also suffered severely. 
Nor was the Plague the only disease devastating these 
islands at this period, as typhus-fever, small-pox, and probably 
influenza, were prevalent, In connexion with this first half of 
the seventeenth century Dr. Creighton gives a brief history of 
the diseases by which seafaring Britons were affected, either on 
board ship or in the colonies—such as scurvy, dysentery, and 
yellow fever. The literature on the subject of the Great Plague 
of 1666 is extensive, some of it having been produced con- 
temporaneously, but the greater portion some years after. 
Defoe’s classical work was not written until 1720. As he was 
only four years old in 1666, his information must have been ob- 
tained from the works of other authors, parish registers, and 
tradition, though it is possible that some of the ghastly scenes he 
must have witnessed may have been impressed on his memory, 
even at that early age. The epidemic extended to many places 
in the country, notably to Eyam in Derbyshire ; the havoc which 
it wrought there has been frequently described. The last visita- 
tion of the plague in England occurred at Nottingham, probably 
in 1667. In concluding this notice, we would give the highest 
praise to the author for the untiring industry he has displayed in 
the collection of historical facts for the compilation of this valu- 
able work, and the intelligent way in which he has put them 
together. We trust that he will not be hurt at our expressing 
the opinion that he shines with greater brilliancy as an inde- 
fatigable and impartial historian than as a pathologist. 


CARDINAL MANNING.* 


Ww. have never professed or felt much admiration for the late 
Cardinal Manning. But there is a certain feeling, call it 
respect or what else you please, which exists among all decent 
folk, towards daring, skilful, and energetic leaders of the side 
opposed to their own, and which makes outrages on the dead 
bodies of those leaders very unpleasant to such folk. We are 
unable to consider Mr. Hutton’s book, though it is full of a most 
patronizing complimentariness, as anything but such an outrage 
on the Cardinal. To begin with, it is “ book-made” stuff of the 
arrantest. Mr. Hutton, in a preface that is a marvel of the self- 
-excuse which is self-accusation, says that he did not know the 
Cardinal “ very well ” (an ingenious Jitotes, since by his further 
confession the knowledge consisted of seeing Manning “two or 
three times between 1876 and 1883, and of” calling on him once 
‘in 1890, “on the occasion of my having undertaken to write this 
book”). The Cardinal had too much of the wisdom of the serpent 
‘to quarrel with a pressman, but any one possessed of a less com- 
plete suit of triple brass than the usual interviewer would 
probably have felt uncomfortable at the remarks which Mr. 
Hutton innocently records as having occurred among “full and 
free talk on personal matters.” These remarks were, “You 
cannot expect me to godfather your book,” and a request that “ it 
might not be published during his lifetime ”; “nor did he then 
or later,” says Mr. Hutton, whose frankness is truly wonderful, 
“supply me with any substantial information,” though he cleared 
up certain points. 

To supplement this somewhat negative first-hand information, 
Mr. Hutton pursued the usual course of the book-maker. Instead 
of digesting all the material he could get, and giving it us after 
he had subjected it to his own mental process, he has 
for the most part—again we have his confession—extracted 
from Manning’s less accessible writings, from the comments of 
others, and even from newspaper reports. This, he says with his 
usual candeur adorable, “ lays me open to unfavourable criticism.” 
It does; but we, at least, should not have taken the trouble to 
do more than dismiss the book as mere paste and scissors if Mr. 


* Cardinal Manning. By Arthur Wollaston Hutton, M.A. Lo : 


Hutton had stuck by the usual humble way of the paste-pot man 
and snipper. But, though he has not cared, or has not had the power, 
to give us a clear and connected view of Manning's personality 
from a single and personal standpoint, supporting this view with 
argument where necessary, he has been as liberal of personal 
comments, opinions, and obiter dicta of all kinds as if he had dig. 
dained the shears, and said to the paste-brush, Get thee behind me, 
His constant description of the Roman Catholic Church as 
“Catholic,” though it is offensive to sensitive Anglicans, and 
leads him once to use the absurd expression “anti-Catholic” of 
the late Christopher Wordsworth, who, if any man of any com- 
munion ever could do so, might have said “I believe in the holy 
Catholic Church” with confidence, might pass in the mouth of 
an undoubting “ Catholic” in his own sense. In the mouths of 
those to whom its use is “ matter of breviary” we never object to 
it; though we decline to follow their example by calling them 
“Papists.” Mr. Hutton can hardly lay claim to this description 
or exemption ; he writes in his Conclusion as a complete freethinker 
might of the “inevitable tendency” of the teachings of Catholicism 
towards “ intellectual obscurantism,” of the “ consciousness of in- 
tellectual dishonesty which comes upon every Catholic penetrated 
with modern ideas,” and so forth. We do not think that Manning, 
who never compromised or transacted, on points of faith at 
any rate, would be very proud of his panegyrist. Moreover this 
panegyrist is, as we have hinted, quite ludicrously patronizing, 
and takes upon himself to “tell Manning his fact” like a Board 
schoolmaster writing a testimonial for a footboy. Mr. Arthur 
Wollaston Hutton, M.A., thinks that Manning’s theological 
writings “weary more than they convince”; that “no special 
element of genius or of insight ever entered into his thoughts” (as 
it is written this is nonsense, but one knows what Mr. Hutton 
meant); that he ought not to be called either a thinker 
or a man of letters; that, “apart from greatness as an adminis- 
trator, which belongs to a lower plane than either moral or 
intellectual eminence, no one would claim a foremost place for 
Manning, except it be for courage, honesty, and singleness of 
aim” (another of Mr. Hutton’s confused but intelligible expres- 
sions). In one place, unless he has altogether failed to convey his 
meaning, or does not know the quotation he is making, he calls 
Manning a fool. “He quoted Baronius as an authority for the 
statement that many of the apostles were total abstainers. 
Against such an advocate the gods themselves would strive in vain.” 
What the gods strove against in vain was, it is almost impertinent 
to remind readers better read than Mr. Hutt on, “ Dummheit.” 


However, these are only little flings intended to put Mr. 
Arthur Wollaston Hutton at a proper elevation above his sub- 
ject. From that elevation he showers much praise on the 
Cardinal's head. He is “the ripest fruit of the Tractarian move- 
ment,” about which, as every page of the book shows, Mr. 
Hutton knows nothing whatever. “ Anglicans” are constantly 
contrasted disadvantageously with him. Mr. Hutton is in 
ecstasies over his Christian Socialism, and glows at the thought 
that the Salvation Army will probably go over bodily to 
Catholicism, if Manning’s policy is pursued. We heartily hope it 
will, and wish “ Catholicism” joy of it. He is most invincibly 
convinced of Manning's perfect honesty in, as he delicately calls it, 
“migrating,” and against this in itself we have nothing to say. 
To judge one’s brother is always a delicate and dangerous busi- 
ness, and though we believe that there is and has been practically 
no difference of opinion among the vast majority of persons 
qualified to judge who knew the Cardinal when he was the Arch- 
deacon, we should not complain of Mr. Hutton in the very least 
if he exercised his own opinion in the contrary direction. But 
when, in order to support that opinion, he makes statements which 
are historically false, it is time to pullhim up. One of these state- 
ments is, that in 1850 Manning was “the informal leader of the 
party which was carrying on the work” of the Tracts. This may 
be said to be matter of opinion. Not so with some others touching 
on the same, such as the following passage. Mr. Hutton writes :— 
“ His promotion to the rank of bishop was inevitable, and that 
speedily, had he remained Anglican”; and, again, “ Manning, 
to whom the road to Lambeth, with all its high dignity and in- 
fluence, was open.” He supports these statements, with a combina- 
tion of frankness and folly almost unparalleled, by a quotation 
from the Christian Remembrancer of 1843. Had not Mr. Hutton 
very properly given the two dates “ 1850” and “ 1843” himself, 
we might have suspected him of something uglier than mere 
ignorance of the history of the matters he is writing about. But 
this clears him. He evidently does not know that between 
“ 1843” and “1850” the deluge, or something like it, had 
occurred. In 1843 the great débdcle of the secession of Newman 
and his followers had not happened, though it was imminent, 
The Bishops and the heads of houses had not yet made their final 
attack on Tractarianism. Sir Robert Peel was still Minister, and 
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the road to promotion for High Churchmen was open. Every- 
thing, in short, was different from the state of things in 1850. 


But even if the Christian Remembrancer passage had been pub- 
lished years later, this would not save Mr. Hutton from the 
consequences of that enormous misstatement about Manning’s 
chances of a bishopric, even of Lambeth, in 1850. He can know 
absolutely nothing about the Church history of that time. It is 
matter of record that High Churchmen of the day considered 
their path to promotion finally and hopelessly barred. If it were 
not matter of record, the bar would be equally certain to any 
one who knew the facts in 1850. Absolutely everything was 

inst them. The odium of the Newman schism was fresh, and 
had helped to kindle the fire of “ Protestant” feeling which 
broke out a little later in the “ Papal aggression” matter. 
The Whig-Liberal leaders—Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell—were either merely Erastian or under the influence 
of the Evangelicals. The Tories themselves were almost to a 
man either Evangelicals or of the high-and-dry school which had 
latterly joined in the opposition to the Tractarians. Court in- 
fluence was strong against Puseyism. The Peelites, the only 
party which favoured the newer High Church, were hopelessly 
severed from the Tories, and had not yet fully thrown in their 
lot with the Whigs. Even when they joined, some years after, 
it was with difliculty that Lord Aberdeen succeeded in edging in 
afew of the least extreme High Churchmen into high places. 
Generally speaking, it may be said that for the best part of twenty 
years after 1845 no Tractarian had a chance, and that in 1850 par- 
ticularly any archdeacon of that persuasion who did not make up 
his mind that deaneries and bishoprics were closed to him must 
have been either of an exceedingly sanguine temperament or else 
a dull fool. No doubt, this fact does not justify us, without 
further evidence, in fixing on despairing ambition as Manning’s 
reason for “migration.” But it is the fact; and to assert the 
contrary is either wilful ignorance or something worse. 


We cannot spare very much more space for Mr. Hutton; in- 
deed, an “ Away, slight man!” is what he chiefly requires. One 
may read with a quiet chuckle his description of modern Roman 
Catholicism as the religion “of Sir Thomas More, of Chateau- 
briand, and of Pascal”—an ecclesiastical “Groves of Blarney” 
which really does him credit. An equal smack of the journalist 
appears in the phrase “ All sects and Churches agree that social 
reform is their most important sphere of work.” So, then, the 
seven thousand fave bowed the knee to Booth and Baal, have 
they ? All the angels of all the Churches have agreed to let the 
candlestick be removed, if necessary, and to serve tables? “To 
attribute to this decision any of the romance of wd gran rifiuto” 
is another sweet boon. What does Mr. Hutton think that id gran 
rifiuto means, that he can possibly couple “romance” with it ? 
Perhaps he thinks it is Italian for what he and his brother 
scribes would call “ chivalrous self-abnegation”? “ The youthful 
Pope Pius IX.” is, if possible, better. Pius was at the time about 
fifty-seven, so that either Mr. Hutton’s notion of youth is agree- 
ably elastic, or he uses “ youthful” for “ young as a Pope,” which 
is not quite good English. A note on Hampden (the Bishop, not 
the M.P.) on the opposite page to this contains the oddest defence 
of that much-contested person we have ever seen, Hampden, it 
seems, “ had not the wit to detect ” the heresy that Blanco White 
put in his mouth. We never heard Hampden accused of want of 
“wit,” and his Broad Church defenders will not thank Mr. 
Hutton for representing him as a nose-of-wax in the hands of the 
“Doblado.” As a matter of fact, though somewhat latitudi- 
narian, Hampden was both a very clever and a very learned 
man. 


Some flings at Newman, and the silly impertinence of describing 
Lord Beaconsfield as “a versatile Hebrew,” might be added to 
the list. One sentence, however, supplies both the explanation, 
and in part the excuse, for a book which is, on the whole, rather 
a bad book. Mr. Hutton speaks of the Gorham affair as “a 
chapter of Church history remembered now only by a few.” If he 
means that those who have a personal memory of the affair are 
dwindling in numbers, there is, of course, nothing to say. But we 
suspect strongly that he thinks only a few people know about the 
Gorham matter historically, and that he himself was not among 
the few till he got it up for this book. His qualifications for 
writing it consist of tolerable industry, a stock of recent political 
clichés about “ modern ideas,” Liberalism, social reform, and so 
forth ; a total want of comprehension of the history and essence of 
the Church of England; and, as far as we can see, no very great 
knowledge of other matters. As we wish to be rigidly just, we 
shall cheerfully admit that he has put the facts and dates of 
Manning’s career together here after a fashion that may be useful 
in default of a fuller and better account ; and we should imagine 
that a good deal of what will make the book almost equally 


offensive to any good Anglican and to every good “ Catholic” is 
unintentional and even unconscious. Unluckily, to us, at least, 
unintentional and unconscious offensiveness is even more offen- 
sive than that which is deliberate. 


NEW MUSIC. 


=. AUGENER & Co. have sent for review a quantity 
of instrumental music, of which the following may be 
mentioned :—“ Pisces Fugitives,” for piano, by Anton Strelezki 
(Op. 191), are all graceful and interesting; “Grande Tarentelle 
en Fa,” and “ Barcarolle en Sol majeur,” by the same composer, 
are musicianly—of the two, the latter is the most taking, and 
will be acceptable to pianists of moderate executive ability; 
“Second Gavotte-album,” for piano solo, arranged by E. Pauer, 
contains an interesting collection of gavottes by composers of the: 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It is curious to note how 
the original, strict form of the dance was modified in course of 
time, though it never degenerated into the sort of polka which 
does duty for a gavotte nine times out of ten nowadays, In 
“ A Child’s Life,” a set of twenty-five short pieces for the piano, 
Herr Pauer has obviously attempted to imitate Schumann. The 
result is not very satisfactory, and most of the numbers are very 
poor and uninteresting. A Trio in D major, for piano, violin, 
and violoncello, by J. W. Hudson, is a very promising work by 
a composer whose name is new to us. Three books of “ Morceaux 
Mélodieux,” for two pianos (four hands), may be recommended as 
good practice for young performers, and the same remark applies 
to a capital arrangement of Mozart’s Symphony in E flat, for 
pianoforte duet, by Herr Max Pauer. 

Three Shégas—a national dance of the Mauritius—for piano- 
forte duet, by J. B. Weckerlin, are pretty and graceful, if not 
strikingly original. No. 3 is much the best of the set. A 
“ Fantaisie sur des Airs Ecossais,” and a “ Méditation religieuse,” 
both for violin and piano, by Emile Thomas, are of unequal 
degrees of merit. The former is rather commonplace, but the 
latter is very good, melodious, and not too difficult. Book VI. of 
A. Loeschhorn’s Melodic Studies for the piano is likely to be 
useful, and the publication of a cheap edition (by W. T. Best) 
of Bach's Third Organ Sonata for two Claviers and pedal will 
be welcome to organists. The 43rd Book of “ Cecilia,” a collec- 
tion of Organ Pieces in diverse styles, contains a fairly good 
Organ-Symphony by Elfrida Andrée, organist of the cathedral of 
Gothenburg. The subjects of the first movement are wanting in 
contrast, but the work is well written and tolerably effective. 

Messrs. Augener also send a cheap edition of Schumann’s 
charming Vocal Trios for female voices, with pianoforte accom- 
paniment, and an effective Duet for Soprano and Tenor, “ By the 
Severn Sea,” words by S. Wensley; music by J. L. Roeckel. 

From Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co. we have received the follow- 
ing:—“ He Stoops to Win,” a short operetta written by C. Bridg- 
man, music by W. E. Bendall, which will probably be acceptable 
to amateurs. The music is light and pretty, if not very original. 
A Tonic-Sol-fa Edition of F. H. Cowen’s Cantata for female 
voices, “ The Fairies’ Spring,” is likely to be useful, as the work is. 
well suited for performance by small choral societies. “An 
Eastern Lament,” song, words by R. 8. Hichens, music by J. L. 
Roeckel, begins very well, but is disappointing owing to the com- 

r’s not having sustained the Oriental colouring of the open- 
ing. “The Arena” (same composer) is much inferior, but in both 
songs Mr. Roeckel shows that he is a musician, even though his 
ideas are not’ very new. “My Love and Delight,” words by M. 
Gillington, music by E. Lake, is an extremely pretty and graceful 
tenor song, and may be thoroughly recommended. “Thou art 
my Life,” words by C. Bingham, music by A. Mascheroni, is a 
fair specimen of its class, and likely to become popular. It is im- 
possible to praise “ Ever since then,” song, words by C. Scott, 
music by W. F. Aimes. “The Silent Ferry,” words by C. Bing- 
ham, music by H. Logé, is a pretty, though rather commonplace, 
song. “The Light of thy Love,” song, with violin accompani- 
ment, words by M. Gillington, music by G. Pfeiffer, is careful 
and musicianly. Both Mr. F. H. Cowen and Mr. H. J. Edwards 
can do better than “The Silent Chimes” and “All in all to 
Thee ”—neither song is worthy of its composer's reputation. 

“A Dream of Mozart,” “ Meditation,” and “ Wedding Proces- 
sional March” are three pieces for the organ by James Shaw, 
none of which are above mediocrity. “Twelve Madrigals to Five 
Voices,” by George Kirbye, have been reprinted in score by G. E. 
P. Arkwright, and form the Fourth Number of the “ Old English 
Edition” (J. Williams). Mr. Arkwright has done his work 
thoroughly well, and has rendered a service to music in rescuing 
from oblivion these fine madrigals of an almost unknown Elizabe- 


than composer. 
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of the thirteenth century has been sent us by the Plainsong and 
Mediseval Music Society. The manuscript has been chosen by 
the Society for reproduction as it is the earliest Gradual of Eng- 
lish origin known to exist. The plates received are admirably 
executed, and the work when it is completed is likely to be of 
great interest to liturgiologists. We hope to notice this valu- 
able reproduction at more length when the last part shall have 
appeared, 


THE BORDER HOLDS OF NORTHUMBERLAND.* 


N this, the first, volume of Mr. Bates’s work upon the Border 
Holds of Northumberland, he tells us in his preface that his 
object has been to compile facts documentary and architectural, 
concerning the remains of the numerous fortresses with which 
the marches at one time bristled. Very minute accounts are 
given of the various fortified buildings, which are all included 
under the term used by Shakspeare in writing of Warkworth, 
“@ worm-eaten hold of ragged stone.” The work is profusely 
and beautifully illustrated, and is stamped throughout with the 
marks of careful research and historical accuracy. 

Mr. Bates assures us that “there is a very positive danger in 
permitting fiction to assume exclusive dominion in historical 
localities.” We feel sure, from a perusal of this history, that it 
is a danger he has avoided with complete success, for his pages 
are written with rigid dryness, and no touch of romance zilds 
any single line. “If writers must needs have castles for their 
efforts in romance, why cannot they be content with Torquil- 
stones and Tillietudlems ?” ‘ The Antiquary” has not changed his 
skin since the days when the master-hand drew his dryasdust 
pedantries, while he made the ruined walls of Torquilstone and 
Tillietudlem stand again; and, in so doing, perchance did more 
to draw attention to their merits, and stir their owners to careful 
preservation, than the writing of many historians “ possessing a 
conscience,” and lacking the true historical imagination. 

Warkworth, Bamburgh, and Dunstanburgh are the three best 
known of the twenty-eight castles here described. The second 
is well known to every traveller on the East Coast line, as its 
splendid pile breaks the outline of the coast. Dunstanburgh, 
situated, like Tantallon, on the edge of a grand basaltic cliff, 
was, in area, far the largest of the Northumbrian castles. On 
the ten acres which its walls encircle, it is recorded that 240 
bushels of wheat, as well as hay, were grown in a single year, 
and the massive remains of its walls and towers show how great 
must have been its strength in the days when the great popular 
leaders of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, Simon de 
Montfort and Thomas of Lancaster, owned it, and connected its 
history with the civil wars of the fifteenth century. 

Mr. Bates admits that it was not “improbable” that Margaret 
of Anjou and her son took refuge here after the battle of 
Northampton, and that the tower which overhangs a deep 
chasm worn by the seas, at the south-east corner of the Castle, 
then received the name it bears of “ Queen Margaret’s Tower.” 
The account of the part that these castles bore in the Wars 
of the Roses is given in a most interesting Appendix, and 
we are happy to find that we are still allowed to believe 
in the famous scene between Queen Margaret and the robber; 
her appeal to him on behalf of her son is given in great detail, 
with an interesting account of her further perils and priva- 
tions. To such extremities was she reduced that “on a certain 
feast-day, probably July 20th, the festival of her patron, St. 
Margaret, the unfortunate Queen, happening to be at Mass, 
found she had not even a black penny to offer in alms, so, beggar 
that she was, she asked a Scots archer to lend her something. 
Pulling a long face, the man reluctantly drew a Scots groat from 
his pocket, and lent it to her.” 

We suppose Mr. Bates thinks the internal evidence in support of 
this anecdote is so strong he need have no fear of encouraging that 
“positive danger ” of mingling fiction with fact. We cannot do 
more than notice the great interest attaching to the account of 
Wark Castle, with the delightful story of Edward III.’s visit to 
it, and its lady, the Countess of Salisbury, which is given in an 
appendix called “The Relief of Wark Castle by Edward III.” 
The vivid picturesqueness of the story is brought into high relief 
by its setting, and we will not spoil the best part of the book by 
any fragmentary quotations. Any one intending to visit these 
Border castles—and no one could plan a more pleasant holiday 
expedition—would do well to study this work in advance; and, 
after doing so, we can assure the student that he will be in a 
condition thoroughly to enjoy a change of scene and occupation, 
and will feel that he has earned his reward. 


* The Border Holds of Northumberland. By Cadwallader John Bates- 
Vol. I. Published by the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon- 


OUR HUMBLE FRIENDS.* 


T HE three chatty and discursive volumes Dr. Gordon Stables 
entitles Our Humble Friends and Fellow-Mortals are put 
forth with the excellent object of “teaching and inculcating 
kindness to the lower animals”; and, as the writer discards 
every teaching but what is secular, pleasantly mingling instruc- 
tion and anecdote with his didactic aim, he has set himself in 
the directest road to attaining the end in view. And, as it is to 
young people chiefly that such books should be addressed, and 
thoughtlessness and ignorance are more readily corrected in the 
young, to instruct and to amuse may be said to be the most effective 
teaching method possible. One excellent feature must be noted of 
these books. They embrace the whole animal kingdom. They 
treat of creatures of “ Homestead and Farm,” of “ Hearth and 
Home,” and of “ Wood and Field.” Tame animals and domesti- 
cated or farm creatures, and wild, are all dealt with in the set of 
volumes. We are heartily sympathetic with this inclusiveness, 
There are people, we are well assured, very tenderly disposed 
towards the dog, the horse, and the cat, who are utterly 
indifferent concerning the wanton persecution that many wild 
animals and birds suffer. There are others, again, though a 
much smaller multitude, who would constitute themselves the 
protectors of all creatures that are tameless and free, but show a 
strange coldness towards the dog and the cat. Yet neither class 
can be accused of unkindness. As to the dog and the horse, it is 
extraordinary that there should be owners of these who should 
be open to the charge of unkindness through sheer ignorance. 
The books that should help such folk are countless. Dr. Stables 
deals with this subject very fully. He gives a very useful table 
of rules for the management of the dog and the horse which, if 
observed, must gain health and comfort for those animals. For 
the sick cat also he prescribes medicine. We had thought, by 
the way, that it was a matter of common observation that cats 
eat grass as readily as dogs will, and not a curious and little- 
known fact. Then it is surprising to read :—“ Veterinary sur- 
geons will willingly take a dog-case in hand, but they seldom 
care to treat cats. Possibly, indeed, few of these gentlemen have 
studied feline ailments.” We have never known nor heard of any 
disability of this kind among veterinary surgeons. On the con- 
trary, there are many cases within our knowledge in which the 
“vet.” has “starred ten” for a cat. And only the other day 
there was a case in the law Courts that disproved the supposed 
scarcity of cat doctors. It is pleasing to find that Dr. Stables 
energetically exposes the vulgar fallacy that “cats ought to find 
their own food” if they are to be good slayers of vermin. The 
most determined and adroit mouser we have known was carefully 
tended and regularly fed. This well-bred and most killing cat 
disdained to prey on the slain. 

Like most lovers of animals, Dr. Stables is a firm believer in 
the possession of reasoning powers by the nobler animals, such 
as dogs, horses, and so forth. But he would not be too greatly 
exercised as to defining rigidly the respective spheres of reason 
and instinct. Why draw any line between the two mental pro- 
cesses ? he is inclined to ask. Instinct he regards as “a species 
of reason inherited from the parents.” We do not doubt that 
there are manifestations of instinct in animals so very like 
reasoning that they may well be termed, as we have put it, 
mental processes. But when we come to the distinction, we 
are not quite satisfied with the example Dr. Stables gives. 
Mr. Lort, he tells us, a friend of his, and a great sports- 
man and breeder of dogs, has had puppies “who pointed 
or set, without being taught, on the very first day they 
were taken on the hill.” Dr. Stables comments upon this in 
these words :—“ That which was the result of reason in the for- 
bears became znstinct in the progeny.” We are not told whether 
the parents of these instinctive pointers were equally precocious. 
If they were—and if well-bred they probably were—where is 
the reason in their case? It looks very like one and the same 
thing in both—instinct inherited. But instances of reasoning in 
animals are as hard to prove as the plurality of inhabited 
worlds. The strength of the case lies in probability and 
analogy. But anecdotes of dogs, it must be admitted, require 
something of the critical examination that Mr. Maskelyne brings 
to bear upon spook stories. The faith of Dr. Stables is altogether 
that of the poor Indian. “ It is a modest creed, and yet pleasant 
if one considers it.” No doubt anecdotes of dogs admit of two 
interpretations, as Dr. Stables naively remarks, and it may be that 
the true reading is revealed to babes and sucklings, and hidden from 
professors of natural history, like Mr. Lloyd Morgan. “ A child ora 
stable-boy ” may succeed where a learned professor fails, as Dr. 


* Our Humble Friends and Fellow-Mortals. By Gordon) Stables, M.D 
3 vols, London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, & Co, Limited. 
1892. 
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Stables putsit. And he tells a story of two savants who attempted 
to harness a horse, and were unable to put the collar on the animal 
until the ostler showed them. The original story, by the way, is 
to be found in Cottle’s Reminiscences, and is far more amusing 
than in the version Dr. Stables gives. Coleridge was the hero of 
the incident, and it occurred during a journey from Bristol to 
Wordsworth’s house in the company of a fellow-Pantisocrat. 
Speaking of the “capricious, or even insane,” attachments of 
animals, Mr. Lloyd Morgan cites the instance of a pigeon with 
an infatuation for “a ginger-beer bottle.” Dr. Stables consulted 
his little girl, eight years old, on the matter, and she immediately 
explained it by saying “the pigeon thought it was a looking- 
glass, and wanted to see his face all the time.” We suppose, 
though it is not so stated, the bottle was made of glass. There 
is altogether a fine selection of anecdotes in these volumes to 
excite the approbation or stimulate the criticism of students of 
animals. All these books are prettily illustrated by Mr. Harrison 
Weir, and are of the kind of reading which should be accessible 


to all young people. 


POPULAR RHYMES OF SCOTLAND.* 
7 ae Popular Rhymes of Scotland, by the late Mr. Robert 


Chambers, is a reprint of a work now some seventy years 
old. But its author was one of the most variously endowed men 
of his age ; he lived in the later years of Scott, and by Scott and 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe he was assisted. He came into the 
world while rural tradition had still abundance of vitality ; he 
was a Scotch antiquary of a genial school, and, if he lived before 
“folk-lore” was a known term, no man was better fitted to 
collect and to illustrate folk-lore. In his day men were be- 
ginning to perceive the meaning, the bearings of popular tradi- 
tion, even in its most unconsidered trifles. Sir Walter was a 
correspondent of Jacob Grimm’s, and, like Grimm, had a lively 
interest in the nursery tales whereof he occasionally quotes lost 
variants in his novels. We know, in Scotland, no “ Brown Bear 
of Norroway,” which Scott cites in Rob Roy. His very latest 
literary plan was to edit Perrault with notes and essays on the 
diffusion of such tiny old romances; this he mentions in one of 
the last pages of his journal. Robert Chambers was much under 
the influence of Scott. He was not—he could hardly be—in his 
youth a learned and scientific folklorist. He had not sufficiently 
wide materials for comparative study; in these times even 
Grimm enjoyed nothing like our wealth of materials. Cham- 
bers’s theory of the late and spurious origin of many of the 
romantic Scottish ballads is not really worth notice. It was 
a little outbreak ofa “scepticism” which time and the opinion of 
men have refuted. It was as an industrious collector, well ac- 
quainted with Border oral antiquities from his cradle, that Mr. 
Chambers shone. He protested against the theory of educating 
children without any appeal to fancy; he was determined that 
their old songs and old stories should not be lost or superseded 
by cheap science and infantile twaddle, the novels of the nursery. 
His collection opens with lullabies :— 

Hush and baloo, baby, 
Hush and baloo ; 

A’ the lave’s in their beds, 
I’m hushing you. 


Ower mony o’ you, 
Little for to gie you, 
Hee O, wee O, 
What would I do wi’ you? 


Most of the lullabies are musical nonsense, the croon of 
m others and nurses. This is in a higher strain :— 
And it’s braw milking the kye, the kye, 
It’s braw milking the kye ; 
The birds are singing, the bells are ringing, 
The wild deer come galloping by, by. 


Through such rhymes the young fancy learned romance as soon 
as it learned the meaning of the simplest words, and the wild 
deer galloped by in its dreams. This charming little piece was 
collected by Mr. John Richardson, of Kirklands, on the Teviot, by 
him who caught the big trout in Tweed which Sir Walter helped 
him to land. Great was the wrath of Tom Purdie that such a 
trout had yielded to “a Londoner.” Another ditty illustrates 
what Scott as a boy had in his mind when, as we read in Lock- 
hart, “ even when he wanted ink to his pen, he would get up some 
ludicrous story about sending his doggie to the mill.” Here, too, 
is the witch’s song, “The silly bit chicken, go cast her a pickle,” 


with less sense in it than in most witchcraft. And here is a sad 
ditty of an unprovoked outrage :— 

The craws hae killed the poussie, O, 

The craws hae killed the poussie, O, 

The mickle cat sat down and grat 

In Jeannie’s wee bit housie, O! 
The name varies with the name of the child who is being amused. 

Among the Nursery Songs is printed the Scottish version of 

the much-discussed “Song of Numbers,” so widely scattered 
among Christian, Jewish, and Turkish communities. This 
variant differs widely from the English copies. Who are “the 
thrivers,” and what are “the hymnlers of my bower”? And 
what are the Eight Table Rangers? “The Echoing Waters” 
are better than the English “ Proud Street Walker.” The stories 
are chiefly the Scotch versions of Cinderella (Rashin Coatie), 
Machandelboom (the Milk White Doo), Rumpelstiltzkin ( Whuppity 
Stoorie) ; the form of the last is later than the battle of Sheriff- 
muir. The tale of Sir James Ramsay of Bamff has analogies with 
the story of Melampus, given in the scholia to the Odyssey, and 
with Sigurd’s tasting the flesh of Fafnis, and so learning the 
speech of birds. The founder of the house of Ramsay of Bamff 
lived in the thirteenth century, and inherited, in his legend, 
fragments of very ancient myths. The Red Etin is a Scotch 
Childe Roland, who to the darktower came. There are Slavonic, 
Gaelic, and even Bushman analogues. The collection does not 
include Nicht Nocht Nothing. Then we have riddles, rhymes 
used in games, and the meaningless drama acted at Christmas by 
the “Guisards.” Rhymes of birds follow, and the prophecies of 
Thomas of Ercildoune. The most curious is that on Gladsmuir, 
which the Highlanders interpreted as a reference to Preston Pans. 
Then come ditties of places, like that sung by the miller'’s wife 
who was carried away by the fairies :— 

O Alva woods are bonnie, 

Tillicoultrie woods are fair. 
But when I think o’ the bonnie braes o’ Menstrie, 
It makes my heart aye sair. 


Some songs are mere strings of the names of rivers, for which the 
Scotch, as Sir Walter said in Rob Roy, have a personal respect 
and affection. Then come proverbial sayings about families, as 
“The Muckle Mou’d Murrays” of whom Meg of Elibank, Scott’s 
ancestress, was the most celebrated for this feature. In writing 
of the Brownie, Mr. Chambers might have quoted Major's curious 
account of this lubber fiend in his History, lately edited by Mr. 
‘Eneas Mackay and Mr. Constable. Concerning the rowan, or 
mountain ash, Bishop Heber found that the very similar mimosa- 
tree, in India, has similar magical properties. Slogans and 
weather rhymes close a singularly varied and most picturesque 
collection, a strong witness to the innate poetry of the Scottish 
race. It is curious that England has many great poets, and 
scarce any poetical popular literature of tradition, save, perhaps, 
in Lincolnshire ; while Scotland has so many wild roses of song, 
so few of the cultivated species. 


ELIZABETH FARNESE.* 


*[-RANES are always due to a writer who has devoted trouble 

to a difficult and tiresome period of history. Mr. Arm- 
strong could hardly have selected a more tiresome period than 
that which he has taken, and therefore comes under the rule. 
He is all the more entitled to the benefit of it because the years 
in which Elizabeth Farnese was chiefly active and influential in 
Europe are of real importance in spite of their general dulness. 
She was the most stirring, if not really the most able, of the 
personages who took part in the game of European diplomacy 
between the end of the Queen Anne and Louis XIV, time, and 
the beginning of the Maria Teresa and Frederick the Great time. 
The events of this interval are among the least attractive in the 
history of Europe, and have left the least memory. A man 
must know his eighteenth century incomparably better than 
most who could tell you offhand what caused the Polish 
Succession War, what the question of the Duchies was, 
and what was done or failed to be done by the Congresses which 
were for ever meeting to preserve the peace and the balance of 
Europe. Yet this confusing period saw the winding up of the 
controversies of the seventeenth century and the beginning of the 
struggle of the middle of the eighteenth, which ended in 
establishing Prussia as a Great Power. It has an interest of its 
own, and Mr. Armstrong made a sensible choice whea he 
decided to compile a biography of the restless Italian lady who 
was such a conspicuous figure in it. 

As regards the manner in which Mr. Armstrong has executed 


on Rhymes of Scotland. By Robert Chambers. Edinburgh: 
W. & Chambers. 1892. 


* Elizabeth Farnese, the “ Termegant of Spain.” By Edward Armstrong, 
M.A. London: Longmans, Green, & Co, 1892. : 
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his task we cannot—and it is with regret that we cannot—speak 
at all favourably. He has industry in collecting his material. 
So much is undeniable ; but that he wants other not less neces- 
sary and somewhat more delicate qualities required by a bio- 
grapher is no less certain. A writer whose subject is so thoroughly 
political as Mr. Armstrong’s ought, first of ali, to have a good 
grip of political principles and of the real nature of the forces he 
is concerned with. We cannot find any evidence that he has. 
It is really very late in the day for a gentleman to repeat old 
platitudes about the smallness of the cause on which great 
interests depend, as Mr. Armstrong does when he says that the 
continuance of peace in Europe or the outbreak of war depended 
on whether Philip V. would allow his hair to be cut or take an 
emetic. Yet the facts he himself quotes show conclusively that, 
though the King’s melancholia might hasten or retard a parti- 
cular decision, the policy of Spain was dictated by permanent 
influences, by its relations to its neighbours in Europe, and the 
needs of its colonies. It is little less than amazing to find a 
gentleman who has made a study of politics and diplomacy say, 
in the course of a summing up of the career of Alberoni in Spain, 
that “The seizure of Cellamare’s papers, the death of Charles of 
Sweden, even the battle of Cape Passaro, were adverse accidents, 
for which fortune gave no compensation.” If ever there were 
three events which it is entirely inaccurate to describe as acci- 
dents, these are they. Nothing was more probable, or rather 
inevitable, in the circumstances. The accident, or rather the 
miracle, would have been if a policy which depended for success 
on a plot to upset the Regent Orleans, conducted by some of 
the silliest men and the most violent women in Europe, on 
the invasion of England by a madman who possessed no fleet, 
and on the conduct of a great war in Italy by the Spaniards 
in defiance of the English navy, had not ended in immediate 
and utter failure. Mr. Armstrong may be right in thinking 
that the imbecile course of adventure which proved so disastrous 
to Spain was no policy of Alberoni’s, but was forced on him by 
the King. ‘Alberoni had certainly brains enough to see how 
necessary peace was to Spain, and might, if it had been left to 
him, have preferred to devote himself to the administrative work 
the country needed. This is possible; but he cannot be shown 
to have done anything effectual to restrain the King, and he 
certainly carried out his orders with the most absurd arrogance 
of manner, 


Mr. Armstrong might have made many eccentric judgments, 
and yet have produced a valuable book with the industry he 
has devoted to this; but, unfortunately, he has only produced 
a very dull one. We have seldom or never come across a 
book which was at once so full of detail and so destitute of 
illuminative information. Mr. Armstrong goes along giving 
summaries, which we can believe are very carefully made, of 
“Stanhope to Newcastle” or “ Keene to Newcastle,” R.O.S., 
which stand for Record Office, Spain, and at the end of it all 
we should hardly know what was happening if we had not read 
Coxe’s Bourbon Kings. Under this flood of detail he has as good 
as drowned his heroine. If she had much character, Mr. 
Armstrong has been unfortunate in his efforts to bring it out. 
We put in the “if” because it appears eminently doubtful 
to us whether she, in fact, had more character and brains than 
many hundreds of thousands of passionate women who push for 
their children. Mr. Armstrong has not quoted a line or saying 
of hers which show that she had the smallest faculty for govern- 
ment, or for judging men, or that she had a flash of wit. On the 
other hand, he has quoted many to show that she could scold 
like a fishwife, and was perfectly prepared to sacrifice the 
most manifest interest of her husband's kingdom, whenever 
by so doing she thought she could forward the settlement of her 
children in Italy. This may be very maternal and feminine, but 
it is obviously decisive of her right to be included in the same 
class as Queen Caroline, Maria Teresa, or the Empress Catherine. 
It even appears that she did not rule her maniacal and dyspeptic 
husband so thoroughly as has been supposed; but was, if Mr. 
Armstrong is right, in no small fear of some of his humours. 
Mr, Armstrong has been very ill advised to waste so much time 
over politics, in which he cannot see the wood because of the 
trees. Several passages in his book, and, in particular, his eighth 
chapter, shows that he had really a turn for biographical sketch- 
ing. It contains a readable account of the Court of Philip V. 
Mr. Armstrong would have our thanks if he had cut down his 
weary diplomacy and given us more of this. He had one notable 
chance for an interesting portrait in Macanaz; but then Saint- 
Simon would not have helped there. 


THE SWISS HIGHLANDS.* 


N long since we were greatly moved by certain reflections 
on the pains of exile which Mr. John Addington Symonds 
prefixed to a volume of literary essays. We pictured the author 
cut off from the humane world by inaccessible snowfields, with 
storms raging about obstructed mountain passes, and the dolorous 
oppression of irretrievable beleaguerment. Then the “want of 
libraries” suggested the sad position of a man of letters, to whom 
books were indeed a substantial world, as Wordsworth has it, 
Thus it was impossible to withhold sympathy from one who had 
not voluntarily fled the press. We could not but remember, too, 
that a health resort is not always the resort of health. But sober 
contemplation of the case speedily reassured us. Life among the 
mountains of Graubiinden is by no means unfriendly, as Mr, 
Symonds has proved, to considerable literary activity in the fields 
of literature and art, while as to the inspiring and restorative 
influences of the country we have the most convincing evidence 
in the delightful book before us. We opened it, by chance, at a 
spirited ode to the “ Féhn Wind,” written in “the magnificent 
stanza created by Byron and appropriated by Swinburne ” :— 


Oh! follow, follow ! 
From this white hollow 
Fly like the swallow ; 
y Hope’s tired head 
In some south garden, 
Where youth is warden, 
And gates are barred on 
The north wind’s tread ! 
Let music waft her 
With light and laughter 
Where, months hereafter, 
Some clinging scent 
Of pines that languish 
In summer's anguish 
Shall tell of the pains of the years here spent. 


In spite of the last line of the stanza, it is the pleasures rather 
than the pains of exile that are painted in those animated sketches 
of the seasons in Graubiinden. The health-seeker, confined to the 
valley during winter, may find Davos monotonous; but exercise in 
the frosty still air under cloudless skies will sensibly lessen the mono- 
tony of life. Exercise is, indeed, necessary, and Mr. Symonds tells us 
it is not long before the invalid is able to benefit by it. Still, it is 
well to have some occupation within doors, and resources of a 
non-physical kind when the periods of healthful exercise are done 
with. It is perfectly clear that Mr. Symonds was abundantly 
blessed in both respects during his fourteen years of residence in 
the Engadine. He was able to extract a stimulus even from the 
Féhn, that hot and disagreeable wind which some have erro- 
neously supposed to be the scirocco, and all find more or less 
irritating to the nerves. In Mr. Symonds it excited “ restless 
longings and vague desires for the impossible,” and impelled him 
to write his Ode. This melodious example of the Byronic measure, 
by the way, is not the only instance the book affords of the plea- 
surable influence of the few unpleasant characteristics of the 
Davos climate. Avalanches are disagreeable incidents of every 
winter season, Terrible to hear afar off, they often arouse a help- 
less and terrorizing impression on persons unfamiliar with their 
capricious effects. Mr. Symonds has studied them with some- 
thing of the poet’s eye and the poet’s sympathy. He describes 
the various kinds of avalanche—the “ Wind-Schild,” the “ Schlag- 
Lawine,” the “ Staub-Lawine,” and the rest—and their devasta- 
tions in very vigorous style. There must be some risk to the 
curious observer who sets out to study the path of the avalanche 
in a favourable season, like last February, when Davos itself was 
only saved from a huge catastrophe, as Mr. Symonds remarks, by 
the fortunate interposition of a severe frost on the mountain 
heights. 

Last winter in Davos was what Mr. Symonds calls a “ mediseval 
winter.” There was more snow than usual—after an almost 
snowless time to mid-December—with more avalanches and more 
wind. But, whatever the season may be, there are always 
sleighing and tobogganing, and of these sports Miss Margaret 
Symonds records some pleasant experiences in her account of 
tobogganing on the Silvretta glacier, and a journey of four days 
by sleigh to Chur from Davos by way of Wiesen, returning by 
the Schyn Pass. Another charming descriptive sketch by Miss 
Symonds deals with the late hay harvest of the Alps, and tells of 
the hauling of the hay from the higher pastures—a very exciting 
pastime for the visitor and as exhilarating as any mountain ex- 
ercise can be. Visitors to Davos should certainly find no want 
of recreation if they determine to outstay the winter. 
Mr. Symonds invites them to visit Chiavenna in April, 


* Our Life in the Swiss Highlands, By John Addington Symonds and 
his Daughter, Margaret Symonds. London: A. & C. Black. 7892. 
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where “to one who knows Italy well, the whole of Italy 
is suggested in epitome.” Here are to be found noble 
scenery, wholesome air, excellent quarters, and the finest beer 
in the land—the famous beer of Chiavenna. The mention of this 
beer recalls the generous Valtellina wines and the praise of them 
by Mr. Symonds, who gives a vivid picture of the picturesque 

ion of the Bacchic carters convoying the wine on sledges 
over the Alpine passes. Often is the wine frozen into solid rosy 
ice before it reaches Pontresina, when delayed by storm or acci- 
dent on the road. The freezing does not hurt the new wine; but 
it is, of course, very injurious to the old. Good and cheap are 
the Valtellina wines when consumed in the land of their birth, 
but very thin and disappointing when drunk in foreign parts. 
Such is Mr. Symonds’s verdict, and it is one that holds true of 
many another wine. “Good Valtelline,” he remarks, “can only 
be tasted at a very considerable height above the sea.” Mr. 
Symonds disclaims any merely roseate description of Davos in 
winter. There are deductions to be made in estimating the 
climate and its advantages, and he makes them. No one, how- 
ever, who reads this interesting book can doubt that the place 
deserves all the good that is said of it. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Ww. chronicled briefly some days ago the appearance of the 
curious volume of unpublished letters of Rousseau (1) 
which Baron Henri de Rothschild recently bought, and has now 
published with M. Léo Claretie’s aid. Mme. Boy de La Tour 
was not unknown previously in Rousseau’s history. She was the 
mother of his bankers at Lyons; she was his hostess, or “ land- 
lady,” at Motiers; she seems to have been one of the few people 
who were able to avoid offending him by or in spite of their 
benefits, and she was the patient recipient and executrix of in- 
numerable commissions, which would have supplied Miss Ferrier, 
had she known of them, with fresh strokes for one of her best 
satirical sketches. On the pretext, ill or well founded, that “on 
ne trouve rien 4 Motiers,” Rousseau kept his kind correspondent 
at Lyons busy with the most elaborate, the most miscellaneous, 
the most minute orders, some of which testify toa most quaint 
coquetry. Stuff and trimmings, including fur (he discusses 
gravely whether it shall be fausse martre at so many livres, or 
petit gris at so many more), for his Armenian dress ; sewing silk 
(not flat silk, you know, but round silk, though, on third 
thoughts, he is not sure that flat silk is not the best after all) for 
the laces which he amused himself by twisting and giving to 
young ladies ; writing-paper, which must be just such a size and 
just such a quality ; broad-headed pins for nailing prints to the 
wall, penknives, camlet, toothpicks, tinder, a coffee-mill (but no, 
“on me |'a prété, on le peut retrancher”), On all these things 
does the philosophic recluse and exile bestow much thought. He 
is very grateful, and so is Mlle. Le Vasseur, of whose too famous 
autograph as “fammdeuganggaqueroussau”—the “roussau ” 
in the original loses its end and beginning in uncertain strokes— 
the editors rather cruelly give a facsimile. M. Claretie, like other 
biographers, is very severe on poor Thérése. She was a vulgar 
trollop, no doubt, and not a bit better than she should have 
been ; but she was, at least in part, what Rousseau made her, 
and till nearly the last she seems to have suited him fairly well. 
Besides the commissions, his health and the naughtiness of 
other people towards him occupy their usual proportion in the 
wayward philosopher's epistles. It cannot be honestly said that 
they are of the first importance; but they are of no inconsider- 
able interest, and they help to fill up a part of his curious life 
which was imperfectly known before. Some of them are written 
after the flight from Motiers, which was caused by an incident so 
grotesquely like that which drove a great Frenchman of the 
next century from Brussels and even at much later dates; and 
some of these latter are addressed to M. Boy de La Tour, the son. 
The second generation was not so good at commissions as the 
first, and, we grieve to learn, bought for “ Madame Renou” (one 
of the pseudonyms that Rousseau, and with him Thérése, took) 
a dress “ not fit for her use nor such as I had ordered.” But the 
mother soon took up the business again and all was well. This 
kind lady’s heart, by the way, was better than her spelling; for 
when she meant “ mes filles vous respectent,” she wrote “mes 
fillies vous respecte.” So poor Thérése was not alone in this 


In some moods and to some persons it might seem that M. 
Janet’s book on Fénelon in the “ Grands écrivains ” (2), good as it 


(2) Lettres inédites de J.-J. Rousseau & Madame Boy de La Tour. Publiés 
par le baron H. de Rothschild. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(2) 7 grands écrivains francais—Fénelon, Par Paul Janet. Paris: 


is, is something too much of a series of tableaux, something too 
little either of a methodical biography in little or of a uniform 
critical survey. But M. Janet is a person of too much experience, 
and of too much competence, not to enjoy the right of choosing 
his own method, and he has shown both qualities in his way of 
following it out. His specialism in psychology has stood him 
in good stead by prompting him to recognize, as all sound 
critics must recognize, that what is called in critical slang 
the “legend” of a man is almost always right in the main, 
however many of the details it embodies may be unhistorical or 
doubtful. And he has no difficulty in showing that, however 
the philosophism of the eighteenth century may have twisted 
and exaggerated Fénelon’s tolerance, charity, and so forth, in 
order to belittle the typical king in Louis and the typical priest 
in Bossuet, Fénelon was really tolerant and really charitable. 
He was obliged, of course, to dwell to an extent rather incon- 
venient in so small a book on the championship of Mme. Guyon 
and the quarrel with Bossuet ; but he has managed to deal with 
most of his hero’s somewhat numerous other appearances—as 
critic, as “ educationalist,” as author of Télémaque, as politician 
and as philosopher, and to handle or glance at most of his 
voluminous works. It is a gocd book, and worthy of the series 
in its own way. 

Among books of interest, but requiring less notice, we 
may mention fresh instalments of the posthumous papers of 
M. Thouvenel (3), and the living reminiscences of M. Guyho (4). 
The son of the sometime Minister has found enough letters of his 
father’s from Spain and Belgium, 1844-5, and from Bavaria and 
elsewhere just before and after the Coup d'état, to fill a volume; 
and the ex-deputy pursues to 1855 his Parliamentary history of the 
Second Empire. We could desire other authors than Frenchmen 
for a chronique, especially a kind of chronique scandaleuse, of 
the Hohenzollerns(5). On the other hand, M. de Bremond 
d’Ars (6) has done some good work before now. We are rather shy 
of present-day lucubrations on “la guerre,” “la femme,” “ les 
lettres,” and perhaps the Count’s reflections on these subjects 
may be abstained from without mortal loss. But his sentiments 
are virtuous and his print large—excellent things in any 
writer. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


NE of the most successful followers of the example of the elder 
Disraeli is Mr. Croake James, whose Curiosities of Law and 
Lawyersshowed how rich and varied may be the spoils that the deep 
and wide sea of anecdote may yield to the patient and experienced 
fisher. With the old method and the old net, Mr. James has 
produced, in Curiosities of Christian History (Methuen & Co.), a 
volume that is not unworthy of the companionship of his mis- 
cellany of legal stories. Like that amusing collection, the book 
is not merely, nor even mainly, a jest book or treasury of witty 
or satirical speech, though it comprises a varied assortment of 
more or less legendary anecdotes concerning relics, pilgrims, 
popes, hermits, saints, martyrs, monks, and ecclesiastical life and 
discipline in pre-Reformation times. Church histories, monkish 
chronicles, Lives of the Saints, Southey’s Book of the Church, and 
similar works, are all laid under contribution, and the peculiar 
conditions of life when the monastic orders flourished are inci- 
dentally illustrated in the larger portion of the book. Altogether, 
the miscellany covers an extensive field of research. It is stored 
with curious and interesting information, the material of which is 
carefully arranged under headings of plain guidance, such as 
“Sacred Legends,” “The Monks,” “Early Church Customs,” 
“Famous Monasteries,” and so forth. Thus, with a good index 
provided, the book is easily consulted, and will be found, wherever 
opened, recreative and entertaining by the general reader. 

The custom of entitling selections of brief extracts from con- 
temporary writers “ Wit and Wisdom” is one more honoured in 
the breach, perhaps, as it has happened that some very dull books 
have been thus styled. The wit and wisdom of the author have 
been strangely omitted by the selector. A better example is before 
us in the little collection of extracts from the writings of Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, with the expressive title Freeshooting (Chatto & 
Windus). Here the title is a true key-note to the book. It 
denotes the characteristic militant tone, the “delight of battle” 
that pervades these reflections of a keen and self-contained 
observer of the religious and social movements of the hour. Now 
and again, it is true, the free-lance makes but a glance, as in the 


Episodes d'histoire contemporaine. Par L. Thouvenel. Paris: 
mann Léyy. 

(4) L’empire inédit. Par Corentin Guyho. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
Les Hohenzollern, Par Ed. Neukomm et Paul d’kstree. Paris: 


(6) Les temps prochains, Par le Comte Guy de Bremond d’Ars, Paris: 
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remarks on “Outlaw and Excommunicate” (p. 72), where the 
citation of Shelley’s case is beside the mark, Shelley was not 
deprived of certain parental “rights” because he had osten- 
tatiously proclaimed himself an atheist, but on quite other and 
non-religious grounds. But there are shrewd and clever thrusts 
in the selection. Mrs. Linton’s definition of “ Literature,” if not 
very clearly expressed, is good to read, at a time when we are 
told that the making of any book by anybody is literature :— 
“The waste-pipe of unspecialized powers, which no one thinks 
demands an apprenticeship, and wherein all believe that fame 
and success are to be caught, like wild goats, at a bound.” 

Professor Laurie’s Teachers’ Guild Addresses (Percival & Co.) 

comprise various addresses to the Teachers’ Guild on educational 
methods and the training of teachers, with essays on Montaigne, 
Aschani, and Comenius, and the author’s evidence before the 
Select Parliamentary Committee on the registration and organiza- 
tion of teachers. Briefly put, Mr. Laurie’s conclusions on the 
professional training of teachers are that such training should 
comprehend the study of the art of teaching—* its principles, its 
rules, its history, its aims—in brief, its philosophy,” and that 
teachers should not regard themselves as teachers of this or that 
subject merely, but as teachers of minds, and, therefore, bound 
to study mind. At present, Mr. Laurie regretfully adds, “ the 
great body of secondary schoolmasters are yet unconvinced that 
a part of their necessary training for their work should be the 
study of philosophy—at least in so far as it bears on education.” 
As tothe agency by which this higher training of teachers shall 
be carried out, we find it indicated in the author’s address on 
“ University Training Colleges,” and as to the source of the neces- 
sary funds, “ If the County Council of Cambridgeshire can offer 
money to the University to teach agriculture and teachers of 
agriculture, why not to teach teaching and teachers generally ?” 
Why not, indeed? if the funds available, supposing they are 
available for such a purpose, under the Technical Schools Acts, 
are inexhaustible. 

Mr. H. E. Krehbiel’s memorial volume, The Philharmonic Society 
of New York (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), is an interesting record of 
the labours of the leading musical association of Americe, put 
forth in commemoration of the fiftieth year of its existence. This 
jubilee book is altogether satisfactory. It gives in brief space the 
leading facts of the foundation and progress of the Society, and 
will be found especially useful by English musicians and amateurs 
for purposes of reference. Full lists are given of the executive 
officers in each year, with complete programmes of all concerts 
from the year 1842. 

In the United States it seems that a woman who marries a 
man much younger than herself—say twenty years younger— 
does a daring thing, and risks social ostracism. So much we 
gather from A Question of Time, by Gertrude Franklin Atherton 
(Gay & Bird), a strange romance of a poet anda widow. With 
her untroubled forty-six years, she is described as the youngest 
among young women. Her pink mouth was like a “bursting 
azalea.” In her blue eyes were “ little yellow specks.” Those 
eyes are likened to “lakes lying calmly above golden sand, and 
covered with a thin layer of ice.” When they first meet she 
thinks the poet is “ ugly,” but when his conduct and conversation 
reveal his absolute lack of good-breedirg, she finds him 
“original” and “unconventional.” His originality consists in 
ill-mannered speech and in composing inexpressibly inane rhap- 
sodies. When he proposes that she should “spend a whole night 
in the woods,” she is charmed by his unconventionality, “I have 
often spent whole nights,” he explains, “ tramping about with my 
father. But with you it would be like the painting of an ideal.” 
It occurs to her that painting the ideal would scarcely appear in 
the eyes of her provincial circle the same thing as the nocturnal 
ramble of the poet and his misguided parent. “I am prepared,” 
says the author, “to hear the readers of this book call Boradil 
Trevor a fool, and let her go to her fate without sympathy.” 
This natural anticipation of the reader’s verdict is most admirable, 
It was Mrs. Trevor's fate to marry her poet, and it is merely a 
question of time, if we rightly interpret the somewhat dubious 
epilogue to the story, when he takes to painting other ideals, 

My Cousin's Wife, by Ray Merton (Digby, Long, & Co.), be- 
longs to a much less exciting order of fiction. In fact, a simpler 
or more colourless story has seldom fallen to the reviewer's hand. 
It tells of two cousins who loved one fair damsel. The success- 
ful suitor is at length left a widower with one daughter. The 
other lives long enough to achieve prodigious fame as an 
African explorer and to gain the hand of that daughter. 
She was the very image of her mother, and had faithfully kept 
the “lucky threepenny” he had given her when achild. He 
had forgotten the incident, but, as she admirably remarks, “a 
man cannot be expected to remember as a woman does.” 

Under the title An Enchanted Garden (Fisher Unwin) we have 


a collection of charming fairy stories by Mrs. Molesworth, which 
form an appropriate addition to the pretty “ Children’s Library” 
of English and foreign fairy lore and wonder tales. These seven 
stories are marked by the graceful fancy and attractive style that 
are never lacking in the author's writings for young people. “The 
Three Wishes” and “ The Summer Princess” are in Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s happiest vein, and, like the rest, are admirably designed 
and related. 

In the Catalogue of the Type Fossils in the Woodwardian 
Museum, by Mr. Henry Woods (Cambridge: at the University 
Press), we have a work of great importance to paleontologists 
and others interested in the fine collections in the Woodwardian 
Museum. In the various cabinets of the museum type fossils are 
now conspicuously indicated to the visitor, being mounted on 
tablets coloured blue, and occupying their proper places in the 
series. In addition to this excellent system of distinguishing 
typical specimens, it was considered “most desirable,” remarks 
Professor T. M‘Kenny Hughes, to publish a catalogue, “so that 
specialists may know where to find the types.” This necessary 
work has fallen to Mr. Woods, and has been most ably executed, 
as Mr. Hughes testifies in his preface. 

Messrs. Whittaker & Co. are the publishers of Mr. David 
Denning’s excellent practical treatise The Art and Craft of 
Cabinet-Making, not Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Son, to whom, 
as we regret to find, we had inadvertently ascribed the publica- 
tion in noticing this book last week. 

Etincelles, by the Princess Karadja, noticed some weeks since 
in the Saturday Review under current French Literature, is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Griffith, Farran, & Co., Ltd., not by Mr. Roques, 
as then stated. 

Messrs. Bell & Sons have brought out a new and revised edition 
of Mr. Egerton Castle’s standard work, Schools and Masters of 
Fence. A “Publisher's Note” speaks very truly of the increased 
and increasing interest in swordsmanship, and calls attention to 
the fact that Mr. Castle’s work has been translated into French 
(into Belgian would have been more exact). The new edition is 
in a handier form than the very handsome first edition, and there 
is a good portrait of the author, rapier and dagger in hand, for a 
frontispiece. 

We have received a new and revised edition of Beside the River, 
a tale, by Katherine 8. Macquoid (Innes & Co.); and a new 
edition, in one volume, of A Modern Ulysses, by Joseph Hatton 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 

We have also received the new volume of Work, edited by F. 
Chilton- Young (Cassell & Co.), an illustrated magazine of practice 
and theory for all workmen, professional and amateur; The 
Elements of Plane Trigonometry, by Messrs. R. Levett and C, 
Davison (Macmillan & Co.); Air and Water, by Professor 
Vivian B. Lewes (Methuen & Co.); The New University for 
London, by Karl Pearson (Fisher Unwin) ; Some Notable Generals 
and their Notable Battles, by Major J. Percy Groves, illustrated 
by Lieut.-Col. Marshman (Griffith, Farran, & Co.); A History of 
Scotland, by Lionel W. Lyde, for junior classes (Percival & Co.); 
and The Story of England, a Reading-book for Schools, by the 
Rev. Edgar Sanderson (Blackie & Son). 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged, 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SaturDAY Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. Ik. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orrick, 88 SourHampton Srreet, Srranp, Lonpon, 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 


The publication of the Saturday Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and ccpies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YCEUM THEATRE.—TO-DAY (Seturday) at Two, and 
every Evening at Eight (except Saturday), KING HENRY VIII." Cardinal Wolsey. 
- IRVING ; Queen Kath RRY. Saturday Evenings, June 1] and 
June 15 at Eight.“ RICHELIEU " will be played. Cardine! helieu, Mr. IRVING. 
ATINEES of KING Y VIlIl.,’ rday next, June 11. also 18 
and June 25, at Two o'clock. SPECIAL MATINEE of “ RICHELIEU,” Wed: 
next, June 6, at Two. Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open Ten to Five, and during 
formance. feats also by letter or telegram.—LYCEUM. 
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MAPLE & CO 


INDIAN GARPETS 
INDIAN CARPETS 


SPECIAL PURCHASE 
EXTRAORDINARY PRICES 
ALL SIZES 

A CARPET 11ft, 10in. by 9ft.4in. £5 


List or Sizes Post Free 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


ENICE AT OLYMPIA.—IMRE_ KIRALFY’S 
MARVELLOUS AQUATIC PAGEANT, 


VENICE OLYMPIA 
VENICE GRAND OPENING OLYMPIA 
VENICE or OLYMPIA 
ILLUMINATED VENETIAN PROMENADE OLYMPIA 
GARDENS. OLYMPIA 

ENICE OLYMPIA 
VENICE SPECIAL HOLIDAY ATTRACTIONS INDOORS  r'yupia 
VENICE AND OUT. OLYMPIA 
VENICE LYMPIA 
VENICE See Batty Papers. OLYMPIA 
VENICE OLYMPIA 
VENICE 278th PERFORMAN' CE. OLYMPIA 
VENICE TWICE DAILY, 12 to 5, and 6 to 11. OLYMPIA 
Admission to all, including Reserved Seat for Grand 
VENICE Spectacle, ls. to 63. ; Boxes 1 to 3 Guineas. OLYMPIA 
VENICE Box Office, 10 to 8. OLYMPIA 
{[NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 


EXHIBITION, EARL'S COURT, S.W., and 


BUFFALO BILL'S (Colonel W. F. Copy) 


WILD WEST, EARL’S COURT, 8.W. 


(HE LOVELIEST SCENE in LONDON. 


ILLUMINATIONS more beautiful than ever ATTEMPTED BEFORE IN 
THIS COUNTRY. 


JNTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 


EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT, S.W.—Insectivorous House, showing rare 
oo that prey upon insects; and Collection of Flowering Orchids exhibited by 
essrs. B. S. Williams & Son. Tudor Baronial Hall and Garden. A Garden of 
Ancient Rome. Roman Terraces and Statuary. Indian Tea Garden. A Garden 
of Ancient Egypt. The Temple of the Pharaohs. The Guard of Sphinxes. The 
bean Garden. Trimmed Trees and Hedges. Geometrical Flower Beds. 


(GF RENADIER GUARDS BAND (by per- 


mission of Colonel Trotter).—Conductor, Lieut. Dan GopFREY. 


BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST.—The 


Jubilee Year's S More int ting than ever. New Scenery. 
Picturesque Camps. Indians from the late Sioux War. Mexicans, Cowboys, Rifie- 
men, Scouts. Frontier Girls, 100 Indians, &c. Arena Reconstructed. No mud. No 
dust. Covered Entrances. Two Performances Daily, 3 and 8 P.M., rain or shine. 
Boxes, £1 58., £2, and £2 103. Can be secured at Tree's, 28 Piccadilly. 


BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST.—Shoot- 


ing on Foot and Horseback at Moving Objects. Colonel Cody, Miss Annie 
Oakley, Master Johnny Baker. 


AT EVERY PERFORMANCE, for the first 


time in history, will appear a band of COSSACKS from the CAUCASUS, 
commanded by Prince IvAN MAKHARADZzE#, thus forming a Congress of the horse- 


men of the world. 
TNTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 


EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT, S.W.—Entrance to Exhibition Grounds, 
@ardens, and Camp, and to 2,500 Free Seats in the Arena, ONE SHILLING. 
Season Tickets, 10s, 6d. Gates open from 11 A.M. to1l P.M. 


MERRYWEATHERS' 
HIGH-CLASS GARDEN HOSES, 


Non-kinkable or Sphincter Grip. 
On the lines of the Hoses made by us for our celebrated Fire Engines. 
Beware of Imitations. 
BUY DIRECT. 63 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


ATKINSON CO. 


(Established 70 Years.) 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD,‘ LONDON, 
Nos. 198 to 212. 


THE BEST HOUSE in LONDON for MEDIUM 
and HIGH-CLASS FURNITURE. 


ATKINSON & CO0.’S SHOW ROOMS 


cover Acres of floor-space, and contain an enormous Selection of 
FURNITURE, &c., in all the Modern and Antique styles, to meet the 
requirements of every class of Purchaser. Enamelled, Brass, and other 
B TEADS in endless variety. 

New Illustrated Furnishing Guide (just published) free. 


ATKINSON & CO. ARE NOW SHOWING 


all the choicest designs for 1892 in TAPESTRY, BRUSSELS, WILTON, 
ROYAL AXMINSTER, and other makes of CARPETS, with Borders to 


ATKINSON & CO.’S SEAMLESS 


BORDERED CARPETS, various qualities, in Camel, Sage, and all the new 
Colourings for 1892. An immense selection at exceediagly low prices. 


ATKINSON & CO.’S NEW TYROLESE 


CARPET. “The Carpet of the Future.” Reversible Pile, art colouring, 
in charming taste, price 8d. per square foot, in any size, 


ATKINSON & CO.’S STOCK INCLUDES 


all the Newest Artistic CURTAIN FABRICS, CRETONNES, MADRAS 
MUSLINS, &c. A speciality in REVERSIBLE ART CRETONNES, wash- 
ing colours, printed expressly for Curtains, Bed Hangings, and Draperies, 
74d., 94d., 114d., 1s. 34d. per yard. Pattern books free. 


ATKINSON & CO.’S LACE, MADRAS 
MUSLIN, SWISS, and EMBROIDERED COLBERT CURTAINS, excep- 
tionally good value. Thousands of pairs to select 


ATKINSON & CO. | PAY CARRIAGE 


to any Station in England and Wales on all purchases over £20. 


ATKINSON & CO. COMPLETE HOUSE 


FURNISHERS. Three minutes’ walk from the Houses of Parliament or 


Waterloo Station. 

” 
FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. 

FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s. re CARRIAGE PAID. W H | S KY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 


Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 
(No. 20,778) 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 

In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere Spun, and Pure Silks. 

The advantages red by this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at 
the inate, WED they comely show the first signs of wear. The resistance to fric- 
tion is doubled without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the patent is 
applicable to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as weil as to winter 


stockings. PATENTEES— 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 


ERARD PIANOS 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


ARE STILL WITHOUT RIVAL. 


has said :— 
mubtastetn “But there is only one piano—the ERARD; as to the others, 


they are but imitations. 


Mendelssohn :— 
“Tf I must name a choice, I would prefer ERARD’S.” 


“ LANCET "” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS 
Post FR&E. 


wasnere “Get an ERARD on the ninety-nine years’ system or any other 


system.” 


«Those fine ERARD pianos that Marlborongh Street makes so 
well.” 


aes. a asked for an ERARD piano.” 


rewski’s opi n:— 
Pay BR ARD wherever obtainable.” 


During the months of May, June, and July only, the fam ous BRARD Grands, } 


Obliques and Cottages will be sold at a svecial reduction, ei ther for Cash or on the 
Hire Purchase System, owing to Re-buildiog. 


S. & P. ERARD, 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, We6 9 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 
HUGE PROGRAMME OF ATTRAOTIONS. 


ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION DAILY. 
LOCKHART’S WONDERFUL PERFORMING ELEPHANTS DAILY. 
GREAT VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT DAILY. 
Horse-Taming Exhibition by Professor Norton B. Smith daily. 


MAGUIFICENT DISELAY OF tw 0. BROCE & CO., WHIT- 
MONDAY, and also on Thursday, June 


PRESENTATION of PRIZES in omate. with the SOCIETY FOR THE PRE- 
VENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. DISPLAY of the GERMAN GYMNASTIC 
SOCIETY, and First Production of entirely NEW BALLET (under direction of Mr.Oscar 
Barrett), on Saturday, June 11. 


J EA EAN FRAN OIS MILLET.—A choice collection of most of 
Ls and DRAWINGS by this celebrated artist is now ON VIEW 
at THOMAS MLOAN'S GALLERY 7 


A GOOD PLAN.—The Eleventh Annual Edition of EX- 
PLANATORY BOOK, sent gratis and post free, gives Me eee and reliable informa- 
tion how to operate successfully in Stocks and Shares, and obtain handsome profits.— 
Address, GEO. EVANS & CO., pockbookenn, 11 Poultry, London, E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CUIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. more competition a 
892, value from £25 to £50a a year, wi may be special fund 


COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Two of £30, one of £59, and one of £40. Examination begins July 13.—Particul 
of Rev. the Wanbus, Radley College. Abingdou, 


ING ED. VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Saffron Walden.— 
Two HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £20 ond £15 will be offered for oom 
petition July 7.—Particulars on application to Rev. R. M. LucKocK, M.A., Head- Master. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 


(GERMANY, WEIMAR.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by two English Ladies, assisted by a 

ments or indy” 
and Miss M. HAYTER, Bockstrasse 5, Weimar. 


iO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
caster Place, Strand, W.C. 


WwHy NOT EMIGRATE to ITALY ?—GENTLEMEN 
FARMERS can INVEST a MODERATE CAPITAL in VINE CULTIVATION 
in 4 with safer prospect of large returns than ais S colony. Seearticle in“ NATIONAL 

VIEW." June, 1891. Mr. E. STRACHAN MORGAN takes PUPILS.—Address, Monte 
Fiano, Fiesole, Toscana. 


ORD’S MAGNESIA 


This pure Solution is the best remedy 
for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


DD WNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 


delicate. out tio: 
r  delica 
Ohildren and Infants, 


Sold throughout the World. 


SHIPPING. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


above Colonies calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRA 


id Baths, Good V; comfort. 
Managers... ERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. Fenchurch Avenue: London. 


1 


P. and O. MAIL, STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


BOMBAY GIBRALTAR MAL BRINDISI, 
YADEN, and MADRAS BOMBAY } every week. 
RALIA, NEW “ZEALAN and Severy alternate week. 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 


AUSTRALASIAN Capt. T. F. Spalding «+++ 3,690 tons ...... June 22, 


magnificent full-powered_ 8: will sail as abo URNE 
staking Passengers forall and New Zealand Paris.» The accom + 
each veseel. from 40 Guineas ; Third abies lass — Guiness. 

to the Owners. THOMPSON & Co., 24 Leade treet, 
SEWELL & CRowrueEr, Cockspur Charing Cross. 


ITAL (late “ Dreadnought”), Greenwich. 
voluntary contributions, and free to the whole maritime world. FUNDS 
PIETRO MICHELLI, 


aaa SKIN HOSPITAL, 179 Great Portland Street, 
W. Founded as a Dispensary, urgently NEED: 
JOHN BRYAN, Secretory. 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Patrons. 
H.R.H, THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


The object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to Twelve Years 
of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a “ Home” where they can obtain 
a plain English Education, a practical instruction in the Kitchen, House, and 
Laundry,to fitthem for all Hovsehold Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and 
mend their own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for. There 
are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample room for 50 moro 
but for want of funds they cannot be received. 

Children are admitted by election, on payment till elected, on purchase, on pre- 
sentation, subject to the life of the donor. 

A Cot for all time may be had for £450. 

The Charity is in 

URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSORIPTIONS AND DONATIONS. 

Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and will be 
gratefully received by Messrs. Herrtus & Oo., Bankers, 16 St. James’s Street, and 
by the Szcrerary, at the Offices, 12 Pall Mall, 8,W., where all communications 


should be addressed. WEMYSS, 


E. EVANS CRONE, Secret ary. 


Clary, HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.—FUNDS are 


— ogy for the su rt of this Unendowed Charity. There are 
beds i A nthe bu Annual Expenses about £24,000, towards which the only iy fixed 


HENRY DOBBIN, Secretary. 


Cry of LONDON HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the 
Committee earnestly 


CHEST, Victoria Park, B.—The APPEAL for FUNDS to mees 
the Office, Finsbury Circus. T. STORRAR-SMITH, Secretary 


THE NATIONAL SHIPWRECK DISTRESS RELIEF FUND. 
“ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


N° SHIPWRECK or DISASTER of _the SEA can occur 


shout the test charitable aid bein il ‘ked sailor him- 
Loy Teco ities of his desolate widow and or oo at the hands. of the 
BENEV NEVOLENT SOCIETY, 

time ‘Relic? of the Empire, with 


SHIPWRECKED Fisit FISHERMEN d MARIN 
ani 
National Mari 


Lipes | — National I. dh the wrecked survivors are thus instantly cared for on the 
spot and at - nce forwarded be: me ; and the bereaved dependents of the drowned immediately 
sought out | nd helped in their need. Total relieved, 426,484 persons. 


‘nstituted 1839 ; Incorporated 1850 ; under patronage of H.M. the Queen, and presidency of 
Admiral H the Duke of Edinburgh. 


earnestly APPEALED for by the Board of Management. Bankers— Williams, 


- SPECIAL DISASTER FUND. 


This charitable fund, ii at d fam of the drowned, is now 
overdrawn through the recen’ hinwreck rs. to meet the 
will be mont gratefully recel the Society, and, as usual, disbursed in the ‘full 
benefit o: sufte: 


St. MARY’S MOSETFAL, Paddi Ww. — 
tly NEEDED. THOMAS RYAN, Secretary. 


HOSPITAL, W.—Cancer Wards.—FUNDS 


urgently NE EDED. F. C. MEDHADO, Secretary, 


ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S 
INSTITUTION. Opened in 1867. 


THE HOME, BELVEDERE, KENT. 
Pensioners at all Ports of the United Kingdom. 
Annual Disbursements, 000. Annual Subscriptions, £1,800. 
Number of Inmates, 100. Out-Pensioners, 200. 

Patron—Admiral H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Chairman—Admiral Sir F. LEOPOLD MoCLINTOCK, F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairman —Captain DAVID MAINLAND, F.R.G.8. 

The object of this Charity is to give a Home or a Pension to the Merchant Sailor when Old, 


Destitute, and Friendless. 
the benefits of this 
Candidates, who for Forty years have been at Sea as Seaman, 


meny from destitution. 
Office ; 58 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. W, E. DENNY, Secretary. 


(THE GROSVENOR HOSPITAL fe WOMEN and 
HILDREN 


Vincent 
HOWARD, Secretary. 


| JNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, Gower Street. — 
FUNDS urgently NEEDED. N. H. Nixoy, Secretary. Bankers : Coutts & Co., 
59 Strand. 670 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


LONDON LIFE 
ASSOCIATION 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1806. Funds in hand, &4,150,000. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
FOR RICH AND POOR. 


At high premiums or half premiums; and in either case 
at low or no premiums as age advances. 


“To COMFORT YOU WITH CHANCE, ASSURE YOURSELF.” (“ Twelfth Night” — 
Act 1, Sc. 2.) 


EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
Incorporated A.p. 1720, 


FUNDS........£4,000,000, CLAIMS PAID........£36,000,000. 
FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 
FOR THE TES LOPMENTS OF LIFE NCE, 
THE PROSPECTUS OF THE CORPORATION: —— 
Full Particulars on application to 
CHIEF OFFICE : ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS £14,000,000, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY ane aa IN THE WORLD, 


8um Insured in 1891, £373,700,000. 


T= IMPERIAL rnsvRaNce comPANy LiMiTED. FIRE. 
Est. 1303.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, over £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 
THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON,STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
Reserve £95,000. 
Five per cent. paid on Shares (£30 each). Subscription Shares are now being issued. For 
terms see Prospectus. 

Five per cent. paid on Special Deposits of £500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 
Deposits of £5 and upwards at one month's notice Four per cent. 

For particulars apply to THE SECRETARY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
B'RKBECK BANK, Southam mpton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


THREE CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. Two 
per CENT. on CURRENT calculated on minimum monthly balances, when 
aot drawn below £100. STOCK, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. SAVINGS 
DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement of of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, 
and allows Interest at E PER CENT. per annum on each completed £1. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE, 
Str 0, 4. CAMERON, President of 
al reland, 


Roy: College of Sur 'geons, 
“T have never tasted Cocoa that I 
like so well.” 


LANCET.—‘‘Pure and very soluble.” 
MEDICAL TIMES.—‘Eminently suit- 
able for invalids,”’ 


ASK FOR “FRY’S CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 
CELLULAR AERTEX 


us DERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 
valuable for afford ge gerthet, vent ventilation to the boily, combined with freedom from the 
PR of chill and cold. tton, Silk, and Merino, and mixtures of these. 


“THIS IS THE TRUE ‘AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 


The Lancet. 
Illustrated Price-List of full pe of Cellular goods, with names of 180 Country Agents, 
sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SOOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, aA. 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LON DON; 


(THE SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, St. George’s 
Fields, Southwark. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
pwards Blind People receive the benefits of this Chari Candidates, totally 

ages of7 ‘and 0, are ‘elected by. votes and (free of all costs) 
are received for about six ye: oare, uring which they are taught a trade, and to read, write, 
and cipher; a few having marked ability being trained as Organists. An Annual Subscription 
= Guinea entitles the donor to one vote foreach vacancy at al! elections; Life 
a Bankers—Lioyd’s Bank, Limited, 54 St. James's Street, 8.W. 

FUNDS are earnestly requested for the Junior Branch School erected at Wandsworth 


R. P. STICKLAND, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL. 
The new building, for 160 beds, is completed. 


Accidents admitted at all hours free. 
Special wards for Jewish patients are now opened. 
to worked on Population, one mile radius, 


FUNDS teat y NEEDED tosu subscriptions of Bont ts. Bankers, 
lls, Currie, & Co. Lloyd's Bank, Limited. butions thankfull 
and information given ‘and Road, E., 


CHARLES BYERS, Secretary. 


CITY of LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 35 Finsbury Square, 
for the Relief of the R d 
1807, 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 
patients (numberi about 10,000 in th d all from 
PR old to aver %. ‘Over 46 1380 pa have bee! the 
formation of the charity up to the present date. 


UBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received the 
Lloyd's Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard Street ; EA, 
JOHN NORBURY, Treasurer. 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 
President—LO 


RD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 
1,815children have been rescued from infamous dens. 
5,000 are in industrial homes, to which grants have been made. 
7,750 children have been aided by the Boys’ Beadle. 
Particulars of how the children have been rescued by the other officers of the Children's Ald 


Sesisty wa we sent on application. 
cy. a jon house at Ma Manitoba, is maintained for 
FUNDS are 


HOTELS. 


COMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Attractive Sea- 


= a and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn Tennis Large ming 


Ui ualled in situation. ite West Pier. Spacious Reading Rooms. 
GEO. HECKFORD, 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, 
WHITEHALL COURT. 


FACING THAMES EMBANKMENT AND WHITEHALL PLACE, 8.W. 


These excellent suites are fitted with every modern convenience—namely, hot and cold 

py light and bells, visitors’ servants’ lifts 1 in operation night ‘and and 
the finest position in London, —— extensive views of the reer (with the 

the distance) and the Embankm ardens. They are also turrey 

centrally situate wit to the clubs, theatres, &c 

suit the coming on the rentals all rates, taxes, ner oupply, 

ting and aes | the corridors and staircases, and the services of a! 
tes may be viewed at on application to the Cc. SUMMERSIBLD, 
ouse), 


WEST L LONDON HOSPITAL, Hammersmith Road, W.— 


th to Snevease the number of beds from 101 to at least 200, are 


REQUIRED, to provide for the cases of sudden 
enormous near! persons for whom nearest 
hospital. The been secured. 


R. J. GILBERT, Secretary-Superintend 


METROPOLITAN DRINKING FOUNTAIN and CATTLE 
TROUGH ASSOCIATION. 
Supported entirely by Voluntary Contributions, 
Messrs. BARCLAY, BRYAN, TRITTON, BOUVERIE,& Co. 
uz | Street. 8 M. W. TOMLIN, Secretary. 


An 
the ads trained tutions connected the Society. 
Benbore—Mesne. Barclay, Ransom, & Co.,1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Office, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. ARTHOR J. 8. MADDISON, Secretary. 


S?.,. GEORGES HOSPITAL, Hyde Park Corner, 8.W.— 
SoRTPTTONS and DONATIONS wo ADBETION AL, ANNUAL, 


Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 


Treasurers. 
His Grace the DUKE of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 
CHARLES L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George's Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold landed property. 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD. 


Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED-—Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, LoNDON. 
186 STRAND, W.C. anv 387 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


SELLERS. ond 29 West 23rd w York, and 24 


Street, Ne 
STRAND, LONDO C.,desire to call the attention of the ye! PUB 


facilities by their Branch House in London for filling, on favour- 
able for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for A ALL AMERICAN 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS._CATALOGUES on application. 671 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
“THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE.” 
Just published, POPULAR EDITION, WITH A PREFACE, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE, 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of “ Robert Elsmere” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
New Volume of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
SERIES. 


Now ready, fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; and limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THYRZA. By George Gissinc, Author of 


“Demos” &c, 
LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
JUNE 1892. 


AND HOME RULE. By St. Log Stracury. 
NEFFICIEN OF THE ARMY. Field-Marshal LINTORN Srmong 


IRELAND BLOCKS THE WAY. By Herpeet M.P. 
SOME GREAT JEWISH RABBIS. By the Rev. Dr. WriGHT, 
A BUTLER’S VIEW OF MEN-SERVICE. ByJoux Ropixson. 
OVID METAMORPHOSED. By Mrs. Ross. 
SCULPTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Miss V. PaGet (Vernon Lee). 
Tag 7a OF CRIME. By the Rev. W. D. Moraison (Chaplain to H.M. Prison, 
AN INDIAN FUNERAL-SACRIFICE. By J. D. Rees, C.1.E. 
A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY PARSON. By the Rev. Dr. Jessorr. 
ba Bw 9 OF DESTITUTE ALIENS. By the Right Hon. the Ear. op 
WOMEN AND WORSHIP IN BURMAH. By Lady VIOLET GREVILLE. 
THE STORY OF AN UNHAPPY QUEEN, By Mrs. Exskinz Wemyss. 
PROTECTION AS LABOUR WANTS IT. By H. H. CHAMPION. 
DID DANTE STUDY IN OXFORD? By the Right Hon. W. E. GLapsToxE, M.P. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 


THACKER, SPINK, & CO., Calcutta. 
W. THACKER & CO., London. 


Sixth Edition, 5s. 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, and 
. Being Lays of Anglo-Indian Life and Character. 
Eighth Edition, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 
LAYS of IND. By “Arzpn Cueem.” Being Comic, Satirical 
and Descriptive Poems on Phases of Anglo-Indian Life. 
Fourth Edition, Illustrated, 8. 6d. 
THE TRIBES on MY FRONTIER. By Ena. Being the 
of on most amusingly and yet 
Fourth Edition, Illustrated, 6s. 
BEHIND the BUNGALOW. By Ena. The Tribes of Indian 
Servants cleverly sketched in their Various Characters and Functions, 
Third Edition, Enlarged, 42s. 
LARGE GAME SHOOTING in N. and C. INDIA, THIBET, 
By Brigadier-General ALEX. A. A. Ato 36 Plates 
Third Edition, Enlarged, 10s. 6d. — 
RIDING: on the Flat and Across Country. By Capt. M. H. 
Hayes. wee” A Perfect Guide. 
‘ourth Edition, Enlarged, 12s. 6d. 
VETERINARY NOTES for HORSE OWNERS. Written in 
By Ca Hayes, F.R.C.V.S. Trustworthy and neces- 
UNIFORM WITH “ RIDING,” 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE-BREAKING. ‘By Captain Hayes. 
51 Illustrations. A Humane and Effectual System of Unruly Horses ** Good 


W. THACKER & CO., 87 Newgate Street, London. 
THACKER, SPINK, & CO., Calcutta, 


.MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all 
the BEST BOOKS in 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


LONDON gece. SOCIETY (for weekly exc’ of Books at the houses 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED on 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second Hand, 
at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIB’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 ro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8:W.; anp 2 KING STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW. —The following NUMBERS 
of TUE SATURDAY REVIEW are for wnich 1s. will be, given. vis. 


Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


CoNTENTS FoR JUNE. 


THE WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE all 
II, By the Right Hon. L. 
TIL. By SARAH M. SuELvo: 08. 
FORMS OF HOME RULE: A "REPLY. By G. Pirr-Lewis, Q.C., M.P- 
LACEDZ:MON. By WALTER PATER. 
TRACE, By J. M. SOAMEs. 
THE BATTLE OF WUERTH. (With Map.) By Colonel LoyspaLe HALE. 
THE FATE OF THE EAST. By AN OLb Resipeyt. 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL Grenvrson OF THE ENGLISH CH ANNEL. (With 
Maps.) By A. J. JUKES- Bao wn 
PROFESSOR DRIVER ON THE “OLD TESTAMENT. II. By the Bisnop or 
COLCHESTER. 
OUR OUTCAST COUSINS IN INDIA. By the Rev. Gnawa SANDBERG. 
war FOLLOW MR. GLADSTONE? By the Rev. 
ULNNESS 


ISBISTER « CO., LIMITED. 5 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


ConTENTs For JUNE. Price 2s. 6d. 

1. THE PRESS AND THE PULPIT. By James LeaTuam. 

2. oun AND THEIR GRANDMOTHERS. By MaTHILDA M, 
3. “STEADISM”™ IN POLITICS. By Warers. 

4, THE POSSIBILITIES OF DEMOCRACY. By F. W. Grey. 

5. THIS ENLIGHTENED AGE. By T. R. Epwarps. 

6. CROSS CURRENTS OF CANADIAN POLITICS. 

7. OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BY LAW. By W.L. 


8. RATIONAL SUPERVISION: OUR EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. By Wx. 
INCLA! 

9. INDEPENDENT COMPLETE SUFFRAGE. By WILLIAM 
FREDERICK COLL’ 

10, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. ll. THE DRAMA. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 


No. 37. JUNE, 1892. Price One Shilling. 


THE KANAKA IN QUEENSLAND. By Forpes. 

AN AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE EVENTS LEADING UP TO THE 
FRANCO-GERMAN WAR OF 1870. From his Journal, by ERNEST PINARD 
(Ancien Ministre de |'Intérieur). 

THE GENERAL ELECTION: A FORECAST. 

1. By Sir Richagp TEMPLE, Bart., M.P. 
2. By the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES Dicks, Bart. 

ENGLISHWOMEN IN INDIA, By the Hon. Mrs. 

HOW TO EXCAVATE IN GREECE. By Cuargugs WALDSTEIN. 

EMERALD UTHWART. By WALTER PATER. (To be concluded.) 

THE COLONIAL POLICY OF FRANCE. By Professor Gerrckey. 

A REJOINDER TO SIGNOR CRISPI. By W. 8. Litty. 

RACING AND ITS FASCINATIONS, By T. LoyGuevitus. 

LITERATURE AND THE DRAMA. By Avprew Lave and L. F. Austr. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
and NEW YORK ; 15 East 16th Street. 
ALL RESERVED. 


JUST OUT AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVEL BY 
DOROTHEA GERARD. 


A QUEEN OF CURDS AND CREAM. 


AUTHOR of “LADY BABY,” “ON THE WAY THROUGH,” &c.; 
aud JOINT-AUTHOR of “THE WATERS OF HERCULES,” “REATA.” 


EN, REMINGTON, & CO., KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ETHNOLOGY IN FOLK-LORE. 


By G. L. GOMME, F.S.A. 
President of the Folk-lore Society. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Being the Fourth Volume of “ MODERN SCIENCE,” 
Edited by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., ar 
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RICHARD BENTLEY SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, Price One Shil‘ing. 


HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

T for JUNE, 1892, contains GOD'S FOOL. By Maarten’ Maartens. Chaps. 24- 
28-A CONCORD OF THE STEPPE. By Francis Prevost—THE FULFIL- 
MENT OF FAILURE. By Noel Ainsleigh—JOHN LEECH, By F. G. 
Kitton—THE ROYAL ACADEMY—ALICE DE CHAMBRIER—COUNTER- 
FEIT PRESENTMENTS. By Constance Milman—“ BOSWELL'S JOHNSON” 
—AUNT ANNE. Chaps.14-16. de. dc. 


TWO NEW BOOKS ON SPORT. 


NOW READY. 


ROD AND RIVER. 


By Major ARTHUR T. FISHER, late 21st Hussars, 
Author of “Through Stable and Saddle-room” &c, 


1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s, 


NOW READY. 


CAMPING SKETCHES. 


By GEORGE R. LOWNDES, 
Author of “‘Gipsy Tents, and How to Use Them.” 


1 vol. large crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLES.” 


THAT WILD WHEEL. 


By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ That Unfortunate Marriage ” &c. 


8 vols, crown 8vo, 


NOW READY. 


WESTOVER’S WARD. 


By ALGERNON RIDGEWAY. 
3 vols, crown 8vo. 


BY THE HON. MRS. HENNIKER. 


BID ME GOOD-BYE. By the Author of 


“Sir George.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


1 vol. demy 4to. untrimmed edges, gilt top. Printed on Fine 
Papier Ingres. Etched Illustrations, Coloured Plans, 
Price 31s. 6d. 


THE ART AND PRACTICE 


LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING. 


By HENRY ERNEST MILNER, 
F.L.S., A.M. Inst.C.E. 


“ This is the best and fullest book on the subject of Landscape Gardening.” 
Publishers’ Circular. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT, & CO., LIMITED. 


MISS BRADDON'S NEW NOVEL, 
In 3 vols. st all Libraries now ready. 
THE. VENETIANS. 
the A ” 
London: SmMPKIN & Co., Limited. 


MR. JOHN BIRCH’S NEW WORKS. 
EXAMPLES of STABLES, HUNTING-BOXES, KENNELS, 


RACING ESTABLISHMENTS, ac. ‘al 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 
LES OF OOTTAGES, &c. 8vo. cleth ait 7s, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, and 


In tasteful fep. 12mo. antique paper, olive cloth, gilt, gilt top, 
price 33. 6d. 


THE ELIZABETHAN LIBRARY. 
VOL, I. 
NOW READY. 


RES JUDICAT#: 
Papers and Essays. 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P. 
Author of “Obiter Dicta” &c. 


Fep. 8vo. tastefully printed on antique paper and bound in 


A CABINET of GEMS, Cut and Polished by 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY ; now, for the more radiance, presented without 
their setting, by Georcze MacDona.p, LL.D. With Portrait of Sir 
Philip Sidney. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. iuiehaly printed on antique paper and bound in 
cloth, price 7s. 6d.; Hand-made paper, roxburgh, 10s. 6d. net ; 
Large-paper Copies for Collectors, 21s. net. 


A HISTORY of the COUNTY of HAMP- 
SHIRE, including the ISLE of WIGHT. By T. W. Snore, 
F.G.S., of the Hartley Institution, Southampton. Being the Eighth 
Volume of the * Pop County Histories.” . 


In 1 handsome volume, bound in cloth, price £2 2s. 
50 Large-paper Copies, price £4 4s. each. 


MEMORIALS of OLD CHELSEA: a New 


History of the Village of Palaces. By Atrrep Braver. With 
numerous Illustrations, Plans, and Maps, by the Author. 


In handsome 8vo. cloth, price £1 11s. 6d. 
50 Large-paper Copies, in roxburgh, price £3 3s. net. 
A HISTORY of the PARISHES of ST. IVES, 


LELANT, TOWEDNACK, and ZENNOR, in the County of 
Cornwall. By Joun Hosson MArtTuews. 


ELLIOT STOOK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, price 5s, 
THE CATHEDRAL CHURCHES of ENG- 
LAND and WALES; their History, Architecture, and Monuments. By 
W. J. Lorri, B.A., F.S.A., Assistant-C Royal, Savoy, Author 
of “A History of London” &c, Fep. 8vo, cloth, with 29 Plans. 


THIRD EDITION, with Corrections for 1892, price 5s. 


THE HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. By 


Tuomas B. Wiitson, M.A. With 7 Maps and Appendices on the Flora and 
History of Norway, Fishing Notes,and Photography. Small post 8vo. cloth. 
Small, handy, businesslike, and trustworthy.""—Times. 
“ We heartily recommend it.”—Guardian. 


STANFORD'S TOURIST GUIDES. 


NEW EDITIONS, CORRECTED to 1892. With Maps and Plans, cloth, 2s. each. 
BERKSHIRE. Second Edition. Edited and Revised by the 
Rev. P. H. M.A. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS, Third Edition. Edited and Revised 
R. N. Wort, F.G.S. 
Ss LK. Second Edition. By Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., &c. 
THE WYE and ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. Second Edition. 


and Revised by R. N. Worts, F.G.S. 
The Series embraces in addition to the above: 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE, LONDON (THROUGH). 
CORNWALL. LONDUN (ROUND), 
DERBYSHIRE. NORFOLK. 

DEVON, NORTH. SOMERSETSHIRE. 

DEVON, SOUTH. SURREY. 

DORSETSHIRE. SUSSBX. 

ENGLISH LAKES. WARWICKSHIRE. 

ESSEX. WILTSHIRE. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE WORCESTERSHIRE. 
HAMPSHIRE, YORKSHIRE (B. and N. RIDINGS) 
HERTFORDSHI YORKSHIRE (W. RIDING). 


TANGANYIKA: Eleven Years in Central 


and ber of Original 


GEOGRAPHY, consisting of M each 14 inches 4 11, engraved in 
the best style. giving the leading Features, to show 
the latest 3 also Alphabetical over 30,900 


beautifully printed on fine embodying the 
y on 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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» Christian interested in inissions, the statesman, the trader, and the scientist will alike 
find matter of interest in this book.''—Christian World. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS. 


Fep. 4to, 500 Copies only, 15s, net. 


SIX MONTHS in the APENNINES;; or, 


a Pilgrimage in Search of Vestiges of the Irish Saints in Italy. with 
numerous Illustrations of the Architecture, Sculptures, Paintings, and 
Personal Relics connected with them. By MARGARET STOKES, Hon. Member 
Royal Irish Acad gical Society of Ireland, &c.; Author of 
“Early Irish Architecture,” Editor of Lord Dunraven’s “Notes on Irish 
Architecture,” &c. [Jmmediately. 


Large post 8vo. 5s. 


POETS the INTERPRETERS of their 
By ANNA SWANWICK, Translator of “ Aischylus,” “ 


Small post 8vo. 5s. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Part I. The 


Original Text, with a Literal Prose Translation, Explanatory Notes and 
Appendices by the late A. Haywarp,Q.C. Carefully Revised throughout, 
with Introduction, by C. A. Bucnuerm, Ph.D., Professor of the German 


and Literature at King’s College, London. 


Uniform with the new Half-Orown Edition of Mr. Lang’s Works, 2s. 6d. net, 


HELEN of TROY. A Poem. By Anprew 


Lana. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, with Additional Notes, 


FIFTH EDITION, Revised and partly Re-written, with Chapters on the 
RUBY MINES of BURMA. Demy 8vo. 15s.; full calf, 21s, 


PRECIOUS STONES and GEMS: their 


History, Sources, and Characteristics. By Epwin STREE: F.R.G.S.. 
TER, 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


SCHOOLS and MASTERS of FENCE, 


from the Middle Ages to the End of the Eighteenth Century. By Sennen 
CasTLe, M.A., F.S.A. With Reproductions of Old and com- 
plete Bibliography. New and Cheaper Edition, thoroughly Revised. 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


THE THEISTIC PRAYER-BOOK. 
Compiled by the Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, B.A. 
Third Edition, greatly Enlarged. 


New Special Services, New Prayers for outy and Private Use, 
Enlarged Psalter, and 200 Hymns. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


OF THE WORLD WORLDLY. PY) Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” “My Lord and My Lady,” &c. 


ST. MICHAEL'S EVE. By W. H. pz Winton. 


A WOMAN at the HELM. By the Author 
of “ Dr. Edith Romney,” “Evelyn's Career,” &0, 3 vols. 


LIGHT in the OFFING. By Hmary Deccan. 


A MASQUERADER. By Atcgrnon Gissine, 


Author of “ A Moorland Idyll,” “A Village Hampden,” &c, 3 vols. 


STOLEN HONEY. By Marearet B. Cross, 


Author of “Thyme and Rue.” 2 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED. 


es SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance 
Any part of the United Kingdom £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World 110 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 920. JUNE 1892, 3s. 6d, 
ConTENTS 
OLD ELECTIONS. By Lorp BRABOURNE. 
THE CASE FOR MODERATE DRINKING. By Dr. Farqu#arson, M.P, 
CONTEMPORARY GERMAN NOVELISTS, 
SPEECH. By Sir Hersert MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
EUROPE AND AFRICA. By WILLIAM GRESWELL. 
DIANA: THE HISTORY OF A GREAT MISTAKE, 
ABOUT SOLDIERS. By a SoLprer. 
SISTER. By Henry SETON MERRIMAN. 
THE INSURRECTION IN MONGOLIA, 
THE COMING STRUGGLE. 


NOONTIDE ESSAYS. By Sir Herserr 


F.S.A., &c., Author of “Studies in the Topography 
of Galloway” &c. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


This day is published. 


THE APOLOGY of ORIGEN in REPLY to 


ag ng og A in the History of Apologetics. By Rev. J. Patrick, 
This day is published. 


THE PROGRESSIVENESS of MODERN 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. By James Lixpsay, M.A., B.D., B.Sc. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 
ESSAYS from “BLACKWOOD.” By the 


late ANNE Mozy, Author of “ Essays on Social Subjects ” ; agads of “ The 
Letters and Correspondence of Cardinal Newman,” “ Letters of the Rey, 
= B. Mozley,” &c. With a Memoir by her Sister, Fanny Moziey. Post 8vo, 
ice 7s. 
“* Miss Mozley stands in the first rank £ essayists, § and it wy be difficult for 


many practised living writers to , the knowledge, the 
keen perception, and the facility of weber to be found in these essays......It 
may truly be said that there is ‘something for everybody’ in this entertaining 
volume.” — Daily Telegraph. 


NEW EDITION ENLARGED. With a New Portrait. 


On SOME of SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE 


CHARACTERS. By Hetena Favucir (Lady MARTIN). Dedicated by Per- 
mission to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GODS and HEROES; or, the Kingdom of 


Jupiter. By R. E. FRANCILLON. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 58. 

“* A classical mpchelen, made not only readable but delightful by the trained art 

of an —, writer...... A charming book. Better a hundred times give a 
boy a book like this than freeze his young affections with scientific storiology.” 


SEVENTH EDITION, ENLARGED. 


HINTS on the GAME of GOLF. By Horacg 


G. Hutcuinson. Crown 8vo. ls. 
oo Reet of the kind should be. It is all to the point and full 
haseeeed It should be carried in the pocket of every one who aspires to bea 


Review. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “THE OUTCASTS.” 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


PASTOR and PRELATE: a Story of Clerical 


Life. By Roy Tetter. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 
“ An extremely interesting book, the movement of which does not slacken from 
first to last.”— Figaro. 
“ The book is excellent, the humour of it is most delightful.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“ Is both clever and entertaining.” — Tablet. 


BOOKS ON THE COUNTRY. 
WITHIN an HOUR of LONDON TOWN. 


AMONG WILD BIRDS and their HAUNTS. By ‘A Son oF THE 
Marsugs.” Edited by J. A. OWEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“It is a charming volume, Y fall of the life and breath of the wild country.”—T7imes. 
en ees | better in the English language than the sketch of the wild 
borders of Surrey and Hampshire.”—Daily Chronicle. 


ON SURREY HILLS. By “A Son or tue 


MarsueEs.” Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ Charming descriptive powers, added to an enthusiast’s love of nature, could not 
The. chapter devoted Forest Fre’ is a masterplece of literary draughte- 
”"—Anti-Jacobin. 


ANNALS of a FISHING VILLAGE. 


By “A Son or THE MarsHEs.” New and Oheaper Edition. a ete 
J. A. OwEn. Crown 8vo. 63, 
No one who takes up the story of Den’s’ life, and has 
duced to ‘ Scoot’ and ‘ Winder,’ to ‘ Titlark’ and * Genus,’ will put the book down 
again until they have with much regret finished its last page. —Guardian, 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the 


WATERWAYS, LAGOONS, and DECOYS cof EAST ANGLIA. By 
Q@. OnRisToPHER Davigs, Author of “The Swan and her Crew.” New and 
Edition. With 7 Full-page Plates. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A charming description of the inland seas of Norfolk and their inhabitants 
human and other.. .Tbe author describes his yachting adventures with such 
ancy and verve, that we find ourselves mentally resolving to devote our next 
to sailing the Broads instead of climbing the Alps.” — Westminster Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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MESSRS. A. D. INNES & CO,’S 
LIST. 


BY THE REV. CANON I. GREGORY SMITH. 


THE RISE of CHRISTIAN MONASTI- 


CISM. Large crown 8vo. 14s. 
“The authorities are exactly what they by 
book on the general subject of t will be long before 
The information given is of a kind that is sadly wanted.” '— National Observer, 


BY CAROLINE M. HALLETT. 


THE GOSPEL and the HOME. Readings 


for Busy People. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 
“ People whose lives are busy, but who like to get time for a little serious read- 
ing, will find their wants supplied in these simple, thoughtful chapters.” 
“The book is evidently the outcome of deep experience, and we can heartily 
commend it to those who are in search of ot tm, Chaionme wands to send aloud 0s 
cottage meetings or the bedside of the sick.”—Speaker. 


NEW NOVELS. 
READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FATHER STAFFORD.” 


MR. WITT’S WIDOW: a Frivolous Tale. 


By ANTHONY Hore. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘Mr, Witt’s 


“If Mr. Anthony Hope's previous writings are as good as 
we can only regret that they escaped our attention. ‘ Mr. Witt’s Widow’ is 
wrath a — little tale, so clever, that we look forward with interest to his 

« ‘The climax of the story is full of the charm of the unexpected. The characters 
are neatly sketched, and Mr. Hope’s dialogue is criep and pointed. Altogether, 
this lively and piquant story is good reading.”—Saturday Review. 

“ There is not a dull page in the book.’’"—National Observer. 

“ There is not a dull page in it.”— Observer, 

“ May be a frivolous tale, but the frivolity is extremely clever. All the‘details of 
this very up-to-date story are related by Mr. Hope with graphic verve. 

Morning Post. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


PUNCHINELLO’S ROMANCE. By Roma 


“Theis cement “the lot, and the characters are truthfully dra’ 

re is a genuine interest in the plot, and the are wn. 

Comes like water to a thirsty soul.”—~Scottish Leader. 

“ Miss Roma White shows delicate and graceful touch in her charming story.” 
Morning Post. 


“ This is a tale full of delightful fancies. There — ww amusing touches in 
the book. The whole story is redolent of strong N life and North- 
Country humour.”’—Sala’s Journal. 

BY ESME STUART. 
VIRGINIE’S HUSBAND: a Novel. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ Pretty in itself and neatly wrought out. This story is ats 


“There is not a dull word in it, or without the af what 
we must call its native atmosphcre.”— Queen. 

“The interest never flage for a moment, and no reader will feel satisfied until 
the last page is reached.”— Manchester Courier. 


BY MRS, MACQUOID. 


MAISIE DERRICK: a Novel. 2 vols. crown 


8vo. 2 
a, unfolded in sensible English.” 
National Observer. 
“We follow the steps of the little witch as she weaves her over one man 
and the other with considerable amusement.”— Manchester 


NOW READY. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
NOVELS BY MRS. MACQUOID. 
A FAITHFUL LOVER. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
BESIDE the RIVER. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
TOO SOON. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE READER’S SHAKESPEARE. 
CoMPLETE NinzE VOLUMES. 
Extra 8vo, cloth, price 6s. each vol. The Set of Nine Vols. £2 14s, 
Vols. I-III. COMEDIES. Vols. IV.-V. HISTORIES. 
Vols, VI.-VILI. TRAGEDIES. Vol. IX. POEMS, 
Each Volume sold separately. 
(This Edition has been printed from a Fount of New Type at the University 
Press, Oxford.) 
The convenient size and large, clear type of these volumes render them more easy 
and pleasant to read than any other edition published. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“ Besides convenient, it is remarkably handsome. For what may be called 
— Guardian, 


library it best Shakespeare we know. 
and exoeptionally well got up.” 


Prospectus post free on application, 
EDITED BY MR. RUSKIN. 


THE ART SCHOOLS of MEDIZVAL 


CHRISTENDOM. By A.O. Owen. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
BY O, F. KEARY, M.A, 


THE DAWN of HISTORY. An Introduc- 


tion to Pre-Historic Study. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A. D. INNES & CO. 
81 axp 82 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & 60.’S LIST. 


With 9 Maps, 43 Plates, and 53 Illustrations in the Text, 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 
PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN 
QUESTION. 


By the Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P. 
Author of “ Russia in Central Asia and the Anglo-Russian Question.” 


ST. JAMESS GAZETTE.—* Mr. Curzon’s Persia will at once rank as the 
standard work on the subject...... His statesmanlike ty and breaath of 
view are not less remarkable than his learning, his industry, and his lucid faculty 
of exposition and arrangement.” 

MORNING POST.—* Mr. Curzon’s book is attractive both to the student of 
history and the politician ; it furnishes plenty of lively reading as well as an abund- 
ance of valuable information, and it may fairly be regarded as the standard work on 
a country whose future is inextricably bound up with that of our Indian Empire.” 

STANDARD.—“ This work embodies all that is known, and nearly pd 
that is knowable, about modern Persia...... It is full of the charm of sincere 
and circumstantial narration...... The illustrations alone would leave a lively 
image of life in the most Oriental of Oriental lands.” 

THE TIMES.—“ The author is a charming travelling companion for anyone who 
wishes not only to enjoy himself as a tourist, but also to wan mpm Faye | in- 
structed in the past history, present condition, at and future prospects of the meee 
traversed. Certainly no one who has made the journey with such a guide wild 
regret having undertaken it.” 


MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY 


during the CIVIL Wan. Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated by the 
Portraits at Claydon House, Bucks. By FRANCES PARTHENOPE VERNEY. 
With a Preface by 8. R. Ganearen, M.A., LL.D. With 38 Portraits, Wood- 
cuts, and Facsimile, 2 vols. medium 8vo. 42s. 

“ The present day and posterity will thank Lady Verney for having rescued from 
the wainscoted lery at the top of the house the materials which give us a 
charming story and which help to make some of the most thrilling years of 
England's national life as real and as present to us as if, like Faust, we were 
privileged to go back for centuries, and being of the present to live and move with 
the past.”—Daily News, 


NEW BOOK BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


LAST WORDS of THOMAS CARLYLE. 
oun Wotton, (futile enough) to Paris—Letters to 
“ The genius of Carlyle is here manifest enough.” —7imes, 
NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


NADA the LILY. By H. Rmer Haeearp. 
With 23 Illustrations by C. H. M. Kerr. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“No more complete picture of savage life has ever been presented to the world. 
poenes There are scenes in this book which destined to be preserved when the 
time itself and the people are quite forgotten. Such is the story of the Great 
*Ingomboco’ when Chaka slays the false and lying wizards and witches, The 
discomfiture of the Prophets of Baal is not more full of wonder and of terror. 
coves This is, to our mind, the best book, the most sustained, the most powerful,. 
the truest book, that Mr. Rider Haggard has yet produced.”—Saturday 


NEW BOOK BY F. ANSTEY. 


The TRAVELLING COMPANIONS: a Story 


in Scenes (Reprinted from Punch). 
&c. With 26 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Post 8vo. 5s. 


DISTINCTION : and the Criticism of Beliefs. 


yy ALFRED Sipewick, Author of “ Fallacies.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 

this intended be plain statement of the difficulties arising from 
acceptance of the doctrines of evolution, with especial reference to the question 
of their removal. constant struggle on by 
language against es of expression, conservative tendency words, 
and the effects of “ idealisation and caricature” in controversy. 


GEOFFREY de MANDEVILLE : a Study of 


the Anarchy. By J. H. Roun, M.A., Author of “The Early Life of Anne 
Boleyn ; a Critical Essay.” 8vo. 16s. 
“Mr, Round treats his subject with great learning and acumen.”—Z¥mes. 


ABRAHAM FABERT: Governor of Sedan, 


Marsha! of France (the first who rose from the Ranks). ihe a 
1599-1662. By GrorcE Hooper, Author of “ Waterloo: the Downfall of 
First Napoleon” &c, With a Portrait. 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


WATTS’ DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY. 


Revised and ——, Rewritten, by H. Forster Mortry, M.A., D.8c., 
win, M.A. Assisted by Eminent Contribu- 


Vol it, [Just published. 
ee Vols. I. and II, 42s. each. 


* Vol III, £2 10s. 
FAMILIAR STUDIES in HOMER. By 


Nes M.CLERKE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“very a and yaa studies, and even the general reader may 
them with entertainmen’ the whole, Miss Clerk's book is most pleasan’. 
and popular of Realien.” —Saturday Review. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF MR. LANG’S 
GRASS of PARNASSUS. First and Last 


Rhymes. By ANDREW LANG. New and Cheaper Edition. Fop. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
*,* To this Edition about thirty New Pieces, either unpublished or hitherto 
uncollected, have been added. 


Uniform with the above. 
LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. | OLD FRIENDS. 
BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. LETTERS ON LITERATURE. 


NEW STORY OF THEATRICAL LIFE. 


DOROTHY WALLIS: an Autobiography. 
With Introduction by WALTER Besant. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

*,° In this book an attempt has been been made to delineate faithfully the exper 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. ‘ers 
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Now ready, Vol. I., crown gv0. 7s. 6d. 


FRANCE of TO-DAY : 
tive and Retrospective. In 2 vols. sold separately. 
Arthur Young’s “ Travels in France.” 
ConTENTs oF VOL. I. 
Introductory. Part I. Provinces: Bourbonnais, Auvergne, Velay, Jargasine, 
Pyrenees. Part II. Provinces: Anjou, Poitou, Gascoigne, Berry. Part I[I. Alsace- 
Lorraine. “Part IV. Franche-Comté, Bargundy, The Morvan. Appendix, 


Now crown 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 


NORWAY and the NORWEGIANS. 


By C. F. Kgary, M.A., F.S.A. 
ConTENts : The Land—The People—Seafaring—The Edda and its Mythology— 
The Sagas—History—Modern Norway—Literature—The Wild Flowers of Norway. 
The chief aim of this volume is to supply information to travellers in Norway 
who cannot Pe of themselves what they might wish to know concerning the life 
of Ho of industry, and of literature which belong to the inhabitants, but in 
the tourists cannot participate, 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. with numerous Illustrations. 


OLD TOURAINE: the Life and History of 


the Famous Chateaux of France. 
Lh qu ANDREA Cook, B.A., sometime Scholar of Wadham College, 


There is also a limited Large-paper Edition de Luxe of 36 signed and numbered 
Copies, with the Illustrations hand-printed upon Japanese paper and mounted, 
price Five Guineas each net, The remaining 

application. 

“It was a ha ppt amy teeny T. A. Cook to devote a monograph 
to this subject . . The conception is at once felicitous and novel, no similar work 
wh the execution is worthy 

of the conception,” —TZime. 
Just ready, crown 8vo. with Map, 33. 6d. 


THE FOREST CANTONS of SWITZER. 


LAND: LUZERN, SCHWYZ, URI, UNTERWALDEN. 

J. SOWERBY, M.A. 
TENTS : Introduction—Topography and Characteristios Political History— 
History—Subject and Protected Lands—Ecclesiastical History— 
Economical Condition, Trade, 4&c.—Manners and Customs— and Dialects 
—Legends—Poetry and Literature—Remarkable Men—Geology, Fauna, Flora, ws 

Canton and Town of Lucerne—Lake of Lucerne-—Rigi and Pilatas—Schwyz : 
of the Lands—Canton Uri—St. Gotthard—Canton Unterwalden Alpine 
Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


By ALFRED RIMMER. 
' This Edition is strictly limited to 750 copies. 
There is also an Edition de Luxe of 26 copies only, specially printed on hand-made 
paps with the illustrations printed on Japanese paper, mounted and bound in 
-morocco ae Zaehnsdorf. The prica of each of these is Five Guineas net, 
numbered and signed. 
“ Mr, Alfred Rimmer has compiled in his own desultory and discursive fashion a 
very pleasant book about Rugby and the English Midlands. Mr. Rimmer tells us 
frankly that he does not propose to give an exhaustive account of any particular 
places or scenes, but:rather to imitate and point out the interesting parts which 
= be most easily reached. This he ey | and attractively enough, and 
his ns are charming. ”"—Times. 
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THE ART-TEACHING of JOHN RUSKIN. 


By W. G. CoLtixawoop, M.A., late Scholar of University College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. ‘ 


A GUIDE to GREEK TRAGEDY. 


For English Readers. 
an. L. CAMPBELL, LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 


“May be unhesitatingly recommended to every one who cares for the Greek 
drama. It is not an archeological he 1 pe a brief and pregnant study of a 
great literature.” —Saturday Review. 

» “Contains a great deal which the Greek ctadent will find of immense service 
to him in his studies, So far as we know, the book for its size is unique as an 
introduction to the Greek tragedians.”—Glasgow Herald, 

. “Oxford classical scholars will note with interest the appearance of Professor 
'—Times. 
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A SHORT HISTORY of GREEK PHILO- 


SOPHY. . For Students and General Readers. 

By Joun. M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Edin., Rector of the High 
School, Edinburgh, formerly Professor of Classical Literature and vamapeeand 
in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

“In the general treatment of the I have in main the 
and drawn chiefly on the selection of passages, in Ritter and Preller's ‘ Histo ria 
Philosophie Grece.’ It is hoped that in this way the little book may be found 
usefal at the’universities‘as a rnnding cothmentary om that excellent work, and the 
better to aid students in the use of it for that purpose, the corresponding sections 
in Ritter and Preller are indicated, by the figures in the margin. 

“In the sectiéns on Plato, a occasionally a ‘I have drawn to some 
extent, by the kind permission. of vate = yor pobers Clarendon Press and his 
own, on Professor Jowett's great commentary and translation.” —Extract from the 
PREFACE. 
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4 the Army “further " Examinations, and 
to the new requirements the Civil 


By GeorGe SAINTSBURY. 


ConTsnts ;—English Prose Style—Chamfort and Rivarol—Modern Prose 
(1876) —Eroest Renan—Thoughts on Republics —Saint-Evremond—Charles Bande- 
laire—The Young England Movement: its Place in our History—A Paradox on — 
Quinet—The Contrasts of English and French Literature—A Frame of Miniatures; 


Parny, Dorat, Desangiers, 
Novel (1892). 


Vadé, Piron, Panard—The Present State of the English 
Demy 16mb. 3s. 6d. each. 


| Bound in paper boards, with 


THE | POCKET . LIBRARY of “ENGLISH 


‘LITERATURE. | Edited by GkorGE SAINTSBURY. 
A Collection, in separate volumes, partly of extracts from long books, partly of 
short pieces by the same writer, on the same subject, or of the same class. 


Vol. ° IL—TALES OF MYSTERY. 
Vol. II.-POLITICAL VERSE. 


Vol. III.—DEFOE’S MINOR NOVELS. 


“ Mr. George Saintsbury is the editor, 


and, as nobody living has a purer, wider, ' 


or better instrueted taste than his in 
English literature, the series promises 
good thi a lover of books.; Mr, 
intsb ti to the ex- 
tracts (Tales of Mystery ’) is an inter- 
esting sketch in criticism, and enables a 
reader to see at once what is best in the 
stories themselves.”—Scotsman. 
judge by the volume of 
‘Tales of Mystery’ with which it com- 
mences, Messrs. Percival & Co.'s 
* Pocket Library of English Literature’ 
promises to be a series no less dainty 
than well selected.”—Scottish Leader. 
“* Political’ Pamphlets’ is a very 
attractive volume.” —TZimes. 


Vol. IV.-POLITICAL PAMPHLE&TS. 
Vol. 


YRICS, 
Vol. VL—BLIZ aBETHAN AND JACO- 
BEAN PAMPHLETS, 


“ Mr, Saintsbury’s selections from all 
three writers are fairly representative ; 
indeed, those from Mrs. Radcliffe and 
Maturin show a nicety of io 
which the most fastidious critic cannot 
but approve.”—Saturday Review 

“ We cannot part with the charming 
chaplets (‘ Political Verse’) which Mr. 
Saintsbury has arranged, without thank- 


‘| ing him for the result of his 


knowledge, his untiring industry, and 
his impartial comprehensiveness of 
view.” —Daily News. 

“ Political Verse’ is a 
and entertaining volame.”— 

“We are heartily glad rr Mr. 
Saintsbury has put together his pretty 
little volumes.” —Spectator. 
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ENGLISH .PEN ARTISTS of TO-DAY: 


. Examples of their Work, with some Criticisms and Appreciations. 
By C. G. Harper. 


The a ag Edition of this book is limited to 500 copies, and will, under no cir- 
cumstances, be reprinted in any form. Twenty-five numbered and signed copies 
= are issued in a special form, the Illustrations hand-printed upon Japanese 
per and mounted. The binding of these copies is ‘in half-mereceo, and the price 

n Guineas net. 

“ Exceedingly well done, and Mr. Harper deserves the success which we believe 
is assured for his work.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ A splendid and tasteful tribute of recognition has been paid by Mr. Harper to 
the ‘ Pen Artists of To-Day’ in the shape of a stately volume, containin 
admirably executed examples of their work, accompanied by apposite criticisms 
and nice appreciations,”—Daily Telegraph. 

“‘A very acceptable and useful marty 8 in editing the accomplishments of the most 
conspicuous pen-and-ink artists in England.. This task,»which,we imagine must 
have proved at once a laborious and a pleasant one, Mr. Harper has accomplished in 
a very first-rate manner, and the result lies before us if’a very excellently produced 
quarto. The volume is a creditable production even for the present/day, the paper, 
type, and printing being admirable, whilst the author has clothed the whole in a 

nicely designed and useful binding.” — British Architect. 
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STUDIES in SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
With an Introduction by James Bryce, M.P. 
. Published under the auspices of the National Association for the Promotion 
of Technical and Secondary Education. 
The Members of the Association who contribute to the Volume are—ARTHUR 
H. D. AcLanb, M.P., Henry Hopsovss, M.P., Goprrey R. Benson, A. P, 
LLEWELLYN Sirs, and Miss CLARA 
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’ 
TEACHERS GUILD ADDRESSES, and the 
REGISTRATION of TEACHERS, ' 
By S. S. Laukre, LL D., Professor of the Theory, History, and Art of Educa- 
tion in the University of Edinburgh. 
CONTENTS :—The Philosophy of Mind, and the Training of Teachers Theory, 
and the Curriculum of Secondary Schools— Universities —Registration of T 
and Decentralisation—Method and the Sunday School Teacher—Montaigne, the 
Rationalist—Roger Ascham, the Humanist —Oomenius, the Encyclopedist and 
Founder of Method—The. Schoolmaster,and University (Day) Training Colleges 
—Selection from Evidence given before a Select Parliamentary Commiittee on a 
Teachers’ Registration and Organisation Bill—Report of Select Committee of the 


House of Commons, 
Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 1s. 
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Being Essa; -~ 4 by Artists setting forth the Princip!es of Design and Esta- 
blished Methods of Workmanship. A Guide to Elementary Practice. 
_ by A. H. Mackmurpo. With a Preface by G. F, Warts, R.A. 
CONTENTS. 

OF DESIGN AND THE STUDY OF NATURE. Imace—CABINET 
MAKING. W. R. Leraasy—MODELLING. E. Roscoz Mutuns—CARVING. 
E. Roscor Ernest W. Grwson—METAL-WORK. 
REGINALD “BLOMFIELD — EMBROIDERY. May Morris — HOW TO MAKE 
STENCIL PLATES. Hafwoop SUMNER. 
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—= Ivry and other’ Poems, Edited, with Maps, Notes, and a cslipiate 
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